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Contributors’ Page 


Isobel Blair is one of the exchange English teachers with whom many of 
our members have had delightful associations this past year. Miss Blair’s 
home is in South Shields on the northeast coast of England, and when at 
home she teaches at the Mortimer Road Primary School. She was educated 
at St. Hild’s College, Durham, and holds a certificate from the Froebel 
Foundation at King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. She has had fourteen 
years teaching experience, and with that background was well equipped to 
assume her teaching duties in Bloomington, Illinois. Her frank appraisal 
of some of the aspects of our educational life and system is stimulating even 
though we may not agree with all of her conclusions. 

Dr. Esther Crooks is Professor of Spanish and Portuguese at Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Maryland. She was one of the state founders in Mary- 
land, and is a member of the National Program Committee. Widely 
traveled and informed about life in Latin America, Dr. Crooks is particularly 
well qualified to discuss possible ways of collaboration with our fellow 
teachers in Latin America. She is a brilliant thinker and a dynamic per- 
sonality. We commend her article to you. 

Dr. Mildred English, Superintendent of the Peabody Laboratory School 
at Milledgeville, Georgia, was appointed to the headship of Elementary and 
Secondary Education under the jurisdiction of the Military Government in 
Berlin. Widely known as an educator, Dr. English took with her to Ger- 
many the fruits of many years of varied experiences. Her article and her 
letter, both included in this issue, make delightful reading. 

From Bloomington, Indiana, Faye Abrell went to serve in the occupation 
zone in Germany. Her letter written in response to the request from the 
Executive Secretary is an illuminating one calculated to give all of our 
readers food for thought and an urgent suggestion to lend our services in 
meeting the desperate needs in the conquered country. 

Miss Blanche Foster, the indefatigable state president of Pennsylvania, 
has given generously of her time and energies to the enlarging needs of the 
Society. She has organized six new chapters in her state during this past 
year, and yet finds time to comply with unusual requests. Her attendance at 
the UNESCO meetings in Philadelphia at the request of the National 
Office was another evidence of her unselfishness. Her article summarizing 
some of the highlights of that meeting is worth your reading. 

Well known for her graded list of children’s books published some years 
ago, Nora Beust is a specialist in this field at the United States Office of 
Education. She was a former associate professor at the School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, and at one time was president of 








the North Carolina Library Association. She was a state founder in North 
Carolina, but for a number of years has lived in Washington, D. C. 

Mary Hays Marable is associate professor in the University of Oklahoma 
School of Library Science. Her experience in city and university libraries 
has been wide, and she has written numerous articles for various publications. 
Her suggestions for summer reading are worth your perusal. 
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vay Others See Us 


Some Transatlantic Comparisons 


IsoBEL BLAIR 


i hy are going to the Land of Freedom, the Land of Opportunity— 
and as soon as you reach the Customs you'll be disillusioned!” 

These were the warning words uttered by an American professor at a 
reception given in London in June, 1946, for the 75 British teachers (myself 
included) who were preparing to start out on the great adventure of a year’s 
exchange teaching in the U. S. A. 

The excitement of the said teachers of course knew no bounds. We were 
on our way to a country which to us typified the 20th century, where every- 
thing, we believed, was extremely up-to-date and modern and not at all like 
our old-fashioned but dearly loved Britain. 

We weren’t at all disillusioned by the customs officials, who were ex- 
tremely kind and helpful; we weren’t disillusioned by New York, which was 
just as exciting as we'd expected it to be; but I personally began to experience 
a strange feeling of wonder when told at the orientation course we took at 
Columbia University that of course we should have to find out when we 
reached our destinations just what rules of behaviour were in force for 
teachers in that particular area, and whether it would be permissible for us 
to smoke in public! 

The 20th century indeed? That sort of thing went out with crinolines in 
Britain, and we certainly hadn’t expected to encounter it in the U. S. A. 
However, the first few months of this extremely eventful year were fully 
occupied in settling in to my work in a very congenial school in a pleasant 
town in the Middle West. 

Teaching children of 9 to 10 years of age in America, I discovered, wasn’t 
so very different from teaching children of the same age in Britain. There were 
some differences I noticed, such as the fine organization of the P.T.A., the 
lack of religious teaching, and the abundance of textbooks and equipment 
which seven years of war in Britain have sadly depleted. 

At high school level I realized that organization was rather different. 
The American philosophy seemed to be that everyone should have the same 
type of education, with equality of opportunity for all, while in Britain it is 
felt that all students do not have the same potentialities, and that the most eco- 
nomical way is to discover the child’s aptitudes, and train him along those 
lines, whether they be academic, technical, or commercial. 
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After some weeks, however, I began to have a strange sensation which I 
can only describe as feeling like Alice in “Alice Through the Looking Glass” 
when she saw everything in reverse. I had realized, after several hairbreadth 
escapes in New York, that cars were driven on the opposite side of the road 
in this country, but it took me much longer to realize that many other things 
were done in the opposite way too. 

I experienced this feeling when I began to read the many articles appearing 
in newspapers and magazines, describing the acute shortage of teachers in 
America, and to realize that while teachers in Britain during the war were 
considered of such importance that they were not called up into the Forces, 
in the case of men above the age of 25 and later 35, and in the case of women 
not allowed to leave their posts at all, American teachers apparently had left 
by thousands to undertake war jobs which were considered more important 
than the training and moulding of the postwar generation. 

During the war, I must confess, I would dearly have liked to join the 
Wrens. I didn’t feel at all patriotic doing my normal job; but now I realize 
that, in the long run, the work teachers did on evacuation, in Rest Centers, 
and in maintaining normal education under abnormal conditions was a far 
more vital job than any other could have been. 

Thus it is that in a country which has been devastated and crippled by 
war during the last seven years, out of 200,000 teachers, the yearly wastage 
has been 7,000, that is, approximately 1 in 29. In the U. S., a land of economic 
prosperity, the average yearly wastage has been 100,000, that is 1 in 9, ap- 
proximately three times that of Britain. 

Another example of a reverse reflection through the Looking Glass was 
the facts I noticed concerning Emergency Certificates. In America apparently 
the number of Emergency Certificates has risen from 5,000 in 1941 to 110,000 
in 1946. This sounds strange to me when I consider that our 1946 Education 
Act in Britain has abolished altogether the practice of appointing uncertificated 
teachers as was formerly done in rural districts. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that the trend in America whereby thousands 
of teachers are betaking themselves to other walks of life is in direct opposition 
to the trend in Britain, whereby thousands of people from other occupations 
are being welcomed into the teaching profession with the recognition that they 
have a great deal of valuable knowledge and experience to contribute. 

This is being done by the setting up of 40 Emergency Training Colleges 
throughout the country in which men and women War Veterans are taking a 
year’s concentrated course in order to become teachers. Their board and tui- 
tion are paid by the government, and after a further two years’ probationary 
teaching and part-time study courses they are fully qualified. 

In Britain, a country the size of Illinois, at present there are 21,100 
teachers in training and 38,400 have been accepted for emergency training, 
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a total of 59,500. In the U. S. A., a country with a population three times 
that of Britain, there are 64,000 teachers in training. 

In Britain we are very conscious that in the past we have concentrated 
too much upon the children who are intellectually brilliant, but the 1946 Act 
sets out to make much greater provision for those who are less brilliant, or 
who are gifted in other directions. In the U. S. A., on the other hand, I| find 
that the prevailing system of education is one suited to the average child, with 
much provision made for those who are handicapped and retarded; the bril- 
liant child seems to merit no special consideration. 

It seems to me also that a teacher’s work in America is made much more 
arduous by the fact that discipline in the home is not so strong as it is in 
Britain, and also by the fact that there seem to be many more broken homes 
than there are in Britain, where divorce is not so easily obtained and children’s 
lives therefore not so complicated emotionally. 

It seems, too, that teen-agers are regarded in America as being quite grown- 
up at an age when in England schoolgirls are regarded as scarcely out of the 
cradle, and the advice given in the press to ““bobby-soxers” on how to conduct 
themselves while out on “dates” is one thing quite beyond my comprehension. 

It also seems very contradictory to me that, while in Britain it is being 
more and more recognized that education must be brought into closer relation 
with the outside world and that teachers must be given greater facilities for 
a broader and more stimulating life, in the U. S. teachers are expected to 
live on a plane quite removed from the workaday world. 

Accustomed as | am in Britain to the idea that the general public is usually 
awed by scholarship, it is a new experience to find scholarship being awed by 
public opinion. 

The Aristocracy of America, I have discovered, are the film stars, who, 
of course, appear to British eyes quite as ludicrous as dukes and duchesses 
apparently seem to Americans. The careers of these celebrities are eagerly 
followed, and the more extravagantly they live and the more divorces they 
have the more glamorous and famous they become. 

The teachers of America, on the other hand, who are doing the most vital 
and worthwhile work in the country, are expected to live narrow, hermit-like 
lives, and then are treated with disrespect because they do so. 

Britain, which at present is grappling with grave economic problems, is 
spending 3 per cent of her national income on education. America, a land of 
great economic prosperity, is spending 114 per cent of her national income on 
education. This, of course, is evident in a comparison of salaries. The American 
average minimum salary of $1,782 sounds a great deal more than the British 
average minimum salary of 285 pounds or $1,140, but when one compares 
the cost of living in both countries one reaches a very different conclusion. I 

have learned that $60 a month is considered an average rent for an apartment 
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in the U. S. In Britain an average rent would be approximately $32 a month. 
When I considered that in Britain butter is 50¢ a pound, tea 60¢ a pound, 
milk 15¢ a quart, and bread 714¢ a loaf, and that we can only buy one’s 
ration in all basic foods, I reached the conclusion that the cost of living in 
the U. S. is easily double that of Britain, but teachers’ salaries are not double; 
they are about a third more. 

I also noticed that while the same salary scales are in force in every part 
of Britain, America, which lays great emphasis upon the fact that “all men 
are created equal,” then proceeds to see just how unequal it can make them 
by paying teachers in some parts of the country considerably higher salaries 
than thos@ in other parts. 

In America, the land of hustle, it is evidently expected that a teacher can 
recover from a major illness in five days, since that is the amount of leave 
allowed her on salary. In Britain it is recognized that the age of miracles 
has not yet arrived, and a teacher is allowed six weeks on salary to recuperate 
from illness. 

It is significant, I think, that the average age of American Exchange 
Teachers in Britain this year is 42 years, while that of British teachers in 
America is 32. The inference is clear, I think, that the younger people in 
America have left the profession while the going was good. 

Finally, I should like to say that the year I have spent in the U. S. A. has 
been a wonderful opportunity to acquire new ideas professionally, to make 
many new friends, and to travel to places which I had never expected to see. 
I know that when I return to England I shall miss many of the material com- 
forts which I have enjoyed in America, but I shall also appreciate many aspects 
of my own country which I formerly took for granted, and I shall truly echo 
the words of Rudyard Kipling, who said, “What does he know of England, 
who only England knows?” 





... one of the few people alive who still write a letter as if the telephone 
had never been invented.—John Mason Brown in Seeing Things. 














Collaboration with Teachers 
in Latin America 


EsTHER J. Crooks 


F . ghia that have appeared in the DELTA KappA GAMMA BULLETIN 
give evidence that the teachers who form this Society are genuinely 
interested in other countries. The reports from the chapters show how effec- 
tively your members are expressing this interest in their schools. My satisfaction 
with being associated with such broadminded, up-to-the-minute women leads 
me to offer some suggestions on how we might collaborate with the women 
teachers in a neighboring part of the world, the countries of Latin America. 
My comments will be based largely on my own inspiring experience of 
having taught in several regions of Latin America both at the beginning and 
near the end of my teaching career, a period of four decades. When a senior 
in college I received out of a clear sky an invitation to teach in Colegios 
Internacionales, El Cristo, Cuba. The acceptance of that invitation was to 
mark out the direction of my life and cause all of my subsequent years to be 
concerned with the teaching of Spanish and with Hispanic America. My latest 
position there started in 1943 when I went under the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs to be instructor of English in the Instituto Cultural 
Peruano-Norteamericano, Lima, Peru. This was followed by a year in the 
same kind of position under the U. S. Department of State in the Centro 
Inter-Americano, Curitiba, Brasil, and then a period of substituting for an 
ill teacher in Santiago College, Santiago, Chile. 


LATIN AMERICAN TEACHERS HAVE PROBLEMS LIKE OURS 


From my teaching experiences and my intervening visits I know that 
the problems of our colleagues to the south are similar to our own. There, as 
here, the teachers have organized in order to facilitate the solution of those 
problems and to promote their interests. At first there were separate groups 
for different kinds of teachers, such as those of the elementary schools and 
those of the secondary schools (secondary school teaching carried more social 
recognition and higher pay), but now the tendency is toward one large 
organization, as in our NEA or our own Delta Kappa Gamma. They, as 
we, are realizing the increased strength of being considered as an immense 
whole. Besides this, the various national associations of teachers are now 
joined in an inter-American federation, CAM (Confederacion Americana de 
Maestros). To the inter-American conventions on education many women have 
been delegates. 

In every Latin American country these organized teachers resemble us 
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in striving for higher salaries. With them, too, more money is imperative 
because of the greater cost of living. The pay has been of more importance 
in the last twenty years since unmarried women have been entering teaching 
as a profession than it was when most of the women instructors were married 
and were earning only a supplementary income for the family. Officials are 
worried at present because they see that many girls are attending the normal 
schools only as a stepping stone for university training in other fields, or as 2 
basic preparation for which they will later add courses in typing and stenogra- 
phy for commercial positions, which are on a higher level and are better paid 
than classroom jobs. In order to have more teachers (only cultured Argentina 
has an adequate supply) the governments are passing laws for the increase of 
salaries, for a fixed scale of promotion with more pay, and for a definite 
pension upon retirement. 

Latin American women are thus being given more ground for making 
teaching a profession. In addition to the principalship of the normal schools, 
which has traditionally belonged to women, they are now holding other impor- 
tant executive positions in education. In Peru in recent years the national 
supervisor of English has been Sra. Angélica Zavala de Rojas. In most of 
these countries, where civil service does not exist and where the entrance into 
a job and the holding of it has depended largely upon personal influence, 
tenure is being regulated. Some countries have never required probation, but 
in others (in Chile, for instance) it lasts for one or two years in the elementary 
school and for two years in the secondary school. Upon being approved, the 
teacher now has normally a permanent position. The governments are sup- 
porting in-service training for teachers. For the summer courses traveling 
expenses are paid and the teachers live in the dormitories which would other- 
wise be closed during the vacation. The same practice holds when teachers go 
on educational trips through their country. 


IMPORTANT PHASES OF TEACHER TRAINING 


One phase of the new education of girls, as well as of boys, is vocational 
training. This is of great importance because skilled workers and technicians 
will be provided for the rapidly expanding industrial establishments. With 
profound admiration, in the company of Sra. Gertrudis Mijioz de Epersberger, 
principal of the Escuela Normal No. 1 of Santiago, Chile, I viewed two 
extensive and artistically displayed exhibits of the technical schools and the 
technical university of the Chilean capital. It was most gratifying to see how 
the boys and girls are really being prepared to earn an adequate living. In 
Brasil and in Chile I have heard of schools of three grades for fishermen. 
It is unfortunate that women are not admitted to these fishing schools because 
they have to help fishermen, and if they had a diploma as a fish packer they 
could command more money for their work. 
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Another development in the education of Latin American women is 
training for teaching in rural areas. Formerly rural teachers received the 
lowest salaries and were continually trying for promotion to a city. In making 
a proud profession of rural teaching, Mexico has been outstanding, especially 
during the ministry of Dr. Antonio Rocha. Now these southern countries, 
where the cultivation of the land is very important, realize that to teach the 
children the rudiments of reading and writing is not enough; there must be 
also instruction in the maintenance of health, for disease is prevalent, and 
training in the best methods of agriculture. In this program the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation is cooperating in several countries, notably Brasil, 
Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Haiti, and Central America. The Foundation 
is furthering the training of nationals as teachers in community schools in 
rural areas. 

For a woman teacher in a rural district the question of where she will live 
is often a serious one. Various of the Latin American governments have found 
a happy solution in building near the school a center for the teachers, called 
the Casa del Maestro. Here there are comfortable living quarters, a model 
restaurant, classes in manual training, information about prices, etc. An older, 
experienced woman is paid by the government to be the house mother and to 
supervise the buying and the cooking. This center also is important in develop- 
ing the social life of the community. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLLABORATION 


How may Delta Kappa Gamma collaborate with these neighboring 
teachers whose experiences and problems are like our own? We might send 
them our Detta Kappa GAMMA BULLETIN and other educational magazines 
of the United States, and suggest that we would be interested in receiving 
their publications. If this is done individually or as chapters, names and ad- 
dresses of Latin American teachers could be obtained from the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Another possibility of contact is through hospitality to the Latin American 
teachers who come to our country for study or observation of our schools. If 
one of these women is stationed in our community, we can make a special point 
of being friendly and helpful to her. We can learn of her work through 
inviting her to address a chapter meeting. Visits from others who may only 
pass through our city can be arranged through consultation with the Division 
of International Exchange of Persons, Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs, Department of State, or the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation (499 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C.), or other agencies 
that are hosts to these educators. 

Delta Kappa Gamma might sponsor the translation into Spanish or Portu- 
guese (French if for Haiti) of a North American book for children. This 
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should be a brief, simple story, interesting in content and with a valuable 
moral. The book, even with illustrations, might be published at a low price 
within the reach of many Latin American children if printed in Mexico or 
Argentina and on the news type of paper that is used generally in Latin 
America. Some of our members might like to send the book as a present to a 
rural school where it would be a cherished possession and where it would start 
a friendly correspondence. 

Or our society might give a scholarship to a Latin American teacher for 
a year of study in our country. During her stay she could visit many of our 
chapters and our schools and we would be amply rewarded. If she were from 
a neighboring country (such as Guatemala), would travel by boat and bus, 
and some teachers college would grant her room and board, the expense for 
Delta Kappa Gamma would not be large. The woman selected should prefera- 
bly be an elementary teacher or supervisor from a rural community who has 
an established position to which she would return when the year ends. The 
Division of Cultural Relations of the Pan American Union or the Inter- 
American Commission of Women could give the Society assistance in making 
a satisfactory selection. In the United States she would probably gain more 
if she would not attend a large university but a teachers college, and in a 
section where the conditions of life and purpose of instruction would be 
somewhat comparable to her own. She could go sightseeing in large cities 
while she is visiting our chapters. 

After her visit it might be arranged with the Ministry of Education for 
a small group of our members who are experienced in rural or vocational 
education, and who can use the language fluently, to go to her community 
during their vacation and at their own expense to assist in a workshop or 
other project. I say “at their own expense” because I believe that those who 
would go in this party would have a profitable summer. When I went to 
Guatemala I was so intrigued by marimba bands that when I returned to the 
States I learned to play some simple pieces on the marimba. I even played in 
‘public one night a Guatemalan piece, E/ vaguero enamorado, but I do not need 
to tell you that the enamored cowboy did not trill then as he would have 
done under the hammers of the Guatemalan musicians! 


MESSAGE FROM A CHILEAN RURAL TEACHER, NOW WORLD-RENOWNED 


Among Latin American teachers whom we have already had the privilege 
of knowing in the United States is the first Latin American author to receive 
the Nobel Prize, Gabriela Mistral. About her we read in Lucille Mercer’s 
article in the winter 1947 issue of our DELTA Kappa GAMMA BULLETIN. 
The devotion of this now famous educator, diplomat, and writer to her 
pupils when she taught in a rural school in Chile is seen in her following lines, 
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translated by Alice Stone Blackwell, from “To the Children :” 


Many years hence, when I am a little heap of silent dust, play with me, 
with the earth of my heart and of my bones! 

If a mason gathers me up, he will make me into a brick, and I shall remain 
forever in a wall; and I hate quiet niches. If they make me a brick in a prison, 
I shall grow red with shame when I hear a man sob; and if I am a brick in a 
school, I shall still suffer, because I cannot sing with you in the early mornings. 

I would rather be the dust with which you play, on the country roads. 
Clasp me, for I have been yours; unmake me, for I made you; trample upon 
me, because I did not give you the whole of beauty and the whole of truth! 
Or only sing and run above me, so that I may kiss your beloved feet. 

When you hold me in your hands, recite some beautiful verse, and I shall 
rustle with delight between your fingers. I shall rise up to look at you, seeking 
among you the eyes, the hair of those whom I taught. 





We cannot fully see the interests of others because we identify our own 
with those of humanity or of eternal righteousness. Thus the working 
classes speak of themselves as the people, the middle classes as the public, 
and the upper classes as the country—Morris R. Cohen in The Faith of 
a Liberal. 







Teaching and Learning Together 


Re-education in Germany’ 


Mitprep ENGLISH 





_ INVITATION in JANUARY 
1946 to come to Germany to participate 
in the program of re-education under Amer- 
ican Military Government presented a 
challenge which I accepted. Having been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, I arrived 
in Berlin in May and have been at Head- 
quarters, serving as head of the section on 
Elementary and Secondary: Education. It 
has been difficult to secure personnel, and 
I have found myself doing many things 
that are not, strictly speaking, under the 
direction of the section of which I am in 
charge. Since arriving I have served as 
deputy chief, in which position I made many 
interesting contacts with other Divisions of 
Military Government, attended meetings of Dr. Mitprep ENcLisi 
the Education Committee of the Allied Control Commission, with represent- 
atives from the four Powers Occupying Germany, and learned the ways of 
Military Government and going through “channels.” 

When the head of the Textbook and Teaching Aids Section returned to 
America, I accepted responsibility for that work, too, and at present am 
holding both spots. 

In the Education and Religious Affairs Branch, Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany (U.S.), Berlin, policies are made and suggestions as to 
means of implementing them. Each Land, or State, has a similar Branch, which 
operates in the Land, carrying out policies of Military Government. Each 
month the chiefs of the five Lander offices meet with the Chief of the 
Branch, and other officials, from the OMGUS Branch, and in these meetings 
policies are developed, cooperatively. 

Members of the staff at OMGUS, as well as members of the Land office 
staff, meet with German Ministries, teacher groups, the faculties of the 
Universities and Teachers Colleges, and other interested German authorities, 
to give what help they can to the Germans in planning their school reform 
along more democratic lines. Military Government does. not try to impose 
a program on the Germans, but does say what may not be done; for example, 







































Note: Photographs in this article by courtesy of Elizabeth Means, now teaching in Bremen. 
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no form of organization and no textbooks shall be developed that glorify war, 
or that encourage or make for war or strongly nationalistic tendencies. Every 
effort is made to stimulate and to encourage democratic procedures and 
principles. 

The emergency stage of the program of the re-education of Germany is 
largely over. The long-term job has just begun. An educational policy has 
been developed and is being implemented in the work with German authorities 
and school officials as they formulate their aims and objectives for an educa- 
tional program with emphasis on democratic principles: 

The schools are open and children are in school for a part of a day, at 
least. Many teachers teach two or three classes a day, thus giving the children 
not more than two hours a day in school. The lack of teachers is great in 
schools of all levels from the elementary schools through universities, and the 
staff of the schools is made up, for the most part, of emergency teachers. The 
job of training in the democratic philosophy and approach to education of 
an adequate staff is one of the most important jobs to be done and will require 
from ten to fifteen years, at least. The average age of teachers in German 
schools is 58. It is important that the young teachers now in training be given 
the type of education that will enable them to do the kind of job that will 
train the children of Germany in the democratic way of life so that they may, 
as leaders of the New Germany, see that their nation takes its place as a 
peace-loving member of the family of Nations. 

All universities have been reopened, but all lack recent materials of in- 
struction and teachers with recent training, who are in touch with educational 
movements throughout the world today. Many of the libraries have been 
completely destroyed, and all lack recent materials. German teachers were 
cut off from the rest of the world for a period of fourteen years, and they 
are eager for contacts that will give them news of what is taking place in the 
educational world, and for periodicals and books that will help them to catch 
step with progress being made in America and in other countries. 

The denazification of the teaching staff of all schools has been virtually 
completed. School and university libraries have been purged of Nazi and 
militaristic literature and steps are being taken to build up library collections 
that will give to the Germans the best thought and ideas of democratic coun- 
tries. Textbooks have been denazified and some new books have been pub- 
lished. Lack of teachers who have source materials to use in writing new texts 
has delayed the publication of adequate teaching materials. Nine curriculum 
and textbook writing centers are being established in the U.S. Zone in which 
collections of the best textbooks, course of study guides, source and reference 
books are being placed. The teachers of America could do nothing more 
significant in the work of reorientation and re-education of Germany than 
to contribute to these centers the materials that will enable teachers and text- 
book writers to have available materials so much .ieeded as sources for both 
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curriculum revision and for textbook writing. An effort is being made to 
secure for these centers materials from other democratic countries as well as 
from America. It is difficult for those who have not visited Germany since 
the war, to realize the absolute lack of materials for teaching that exists in 
Germany today. Much work is being done, also, to develop educational films 
and slides to service the schools. And while the schools do not generally have 
radios, educational broadcasts are being planned to supplement the work of 
the schools. Committees of teachers plan the script for the broadcasts and for 
the films. 

In drafting the Land constitutions, assistance and direction were given in 
preparing the sections on education to insure equal educational opportunities 
for all children irrespective of race, creed, or political belief. School laws are 
now being drafted to implement the constitutions. The German Ministries 
have been instructed to submit to Military Government their aims and ob- 
jectives for their schools by April 1, and their plan for the organization of 
the schools by July 1, this year. Suggestions have been made by the Education 
Branch as to certain points that should receive consideration, as, for example, 
the elimination of the dualism between elementary and secondary schools. 
The Chief of the Education Branch has met with the Ministry of each 
Land and discussed with them the phases of democratic education which we 
would like to have them consider in formulating their objectives and in 
developing their school reform laws. 

One of the most important tasks facing Military Government is that of 
guiding the Germans in the reorganization of their schools to make possible 
equal educational opportunity for all children. 

The policy of exchange of German students and professors is one of the 
important tasks for the immediate future. It is important to get young 
teachers and students out of Germany to spend a year, or more, in a demo- 
cratic country if they are to understand the true meaning of democracy and 
get a feeling of the democratic way of working and living. 

The welfare and outlook of German youth has been, from the beginning 
of the occupation, a major concern of Military Government. When the war 
ended, one of the first tasks was the liquidation of the powerful and national- 
istic Hitler-Jugend—the only youth organization permitted under the Nazi 
regime. 

There followed a period when a vacuum existed in the organized youth 
life of Germany. Though democratically conceived youth groups were per- 
mitted, youth themselves were reluctant to join any kind of organization; 
youth agencies, which had existed before Hitler, were slow to re-awaken 
because their leadership had been lost, their property destroyed and their 
constituents dispersed. Realizing the importance of youth in the future politi- 
cal, social, and economic life of Germany, Military Government developed 
policies aimed at encouraging the best type of youth groups. Every Land and 
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Kreis was urged to create a Land or Kreis youth committee, and at present 
such a committee has been established in every Land and in every Kreis in the 
U.S. Zone. 

Military personnel were urged to take a friendly attitude toward the 
children of Germany. In July 1946, amnesty was granted to German youth 
under 27 years of age, and in October a far-reaching directive was issued 
granting Army assistance to German youth organizations. These two policies 
set in motion a positive trend which has resulted in more than 750,000 German 
youth in authorized groups, representing approximately one-third of the total 
youth of Germany within the age group served. 

The greatest needs in the re-education of Germany at the present moment 
are: 

1. Laws providing for the elimination of dualism between elementary and 
secondary schools and the development of a democratic school system ; 
2. The training of teachers along democratic lines in sufficient numbers to 
staff the schools, elementary through the universities ; 
3. The preparation of textbooks and teaching materials of a democratic 
nature; and 
4. The training of a sufficient number of leaders for youth groups who 
understand democratic group life and the meaning of democratic leader- 
ship. 
OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR GERMANY (VU. S.) 
Internal Affairs & Communications Division 
Education & Religious Affairs Branch 
APO 742 
28 March 1947 
Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, 
804 Littlefield Building, 
Austin, Texas. 
My dear Dr. Stroh, 


Your good letter deserved a more prompt reply, but my days are so full that I find 
it hard to take time out to write the kind of letter or article I’d like to send to friends 
back home. I’m enclosing herewith a brief statement—too brief, I’m afraid, to give you 
an idea of my work and the things I’d like Delta Kappa Gamma members to know so 
that they can help with the tremendous task to be accomplished over here. 

The German school people I have met are so interested in how we do things, and 
for contacts with teachers in America, and so appreciative of all the help and ma- 
terials we can give them, for they really have nothing with which to work—to go 
home from school to a room with little, often no heat, frequently no lights, with no 
reference books to use, usually no paper or pens with which to write—one can’t ex- 
pect much in the way of creative writing or planning. That’s a very invelved sentence, 
but I hope it gives you a bit of an idea of the situation. 

Teachers have not been allowed to organize yet, for all their organizations were 
taken over by Hitler, and they must start all over again, and secure the approval of 
Military Government for any sort of organization. Besides, so many teachers have 
had to be removed thru denazification proceedings that the teaching staff of most 
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schools is not secure enough to develop leadership in teacher organizations at the 
present. 

We have had many requests for helping women in educational positions with con- 
ferences in which they are eager to discuss what is happening in the “world of women.” 
We are at present planning with a group of Germans, for a conference for women 
which will include leaders from both the U. S. and the British Zones. This conference 
will be held the latter part of May. I have been meeting with a small group of women 
in this part of Berlin who come together every two weeks to discuss problems of 
women. The group includes one educator, a university student, three journalists, an 
artist and an actress, and at each meeting they invite one guest, each. It is a most 
interesting group and these women say they think the need of German women is for 
international understanding and education. 

I’ve tried to think how Delta Kappa Gamma can help, and have several sugges- 
tions: 

1. Materials of a professional nature—books and journals, for the curriculum 

centers, or for a teachers college would mean much. 


2. The creation of a fund to make possible bringing to America a young teacher 
would be an investment in a long-term experiment in democracy. 


wo 


. Schools might become affiliated with a German school—elementary, secondary, 
teachers college, or university—and teachers and students exchange letters and 
materials. 


= 


. Teachers and students might correspond with teachers and students in Germany. 


Ww 


. Members of Delta Kappa Gamma might contribute clothes, shoes, food, paper, 
pens, ink, pencils, etc., for teachers here who need them so badly. 


The task is great, and at times we become discouraged because of lack of person- 
nel and materials, but we do feel that significant progress is being made and we are 
encouraged to keep on. The winter has been severe and there has been much suffering 
among the Germans. With the coming of spring I hope better days are ahead for all 
of us. 

Thank you for your letter, and please feel free to use or to discard any parts of 
my letter or the enclosure which you do not care to use. 

With cordial good wishes, I am 

Very sincerely, 
Mivprep ENGLIsH, 
IA&C Div., ERA Branch, 
OMGUS, APO 742, 
c/o P. M., New York. 


From ANOTHER MEMBER IN FRANKFURT 
z Frankfurt, Germany 
March 11, 1947 
Dr. Margaret Stroh 
National Executive Secretary 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
804 Littlefield Building 
Austin, Texas 


Dear Dr. Stroh, 


It was good to hear from you and I am sure I should have written you much before 
this. I appreciate your interest in the work which I am doing, but I have found it 
difficult to comply with your request and get down to the business of writing a little 
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about my experiences here. Time goes very quickly and there is never enough time to 
do the writing one would like to do. Then I feel I am much too close to this experience, 
which is so vastly different from any experience that I have had, to write about it. 
From what I have heard about interpretations of writing that has been done here, I 
am sure it is very easy to emphasize the wrong things and very easy to be misunder- 
stood. 

I have almost completed the first half of my assignment here and I must say in the 
beginning I wouldn’t have missed this experience for anything and I am sure I have 
never learned quite so much in any other short period of time. 

The history of the Dependents School Service for the American Occupied Zone in 
Germany, the organization with which I am working, began for most of us during 
the month of August last year. At that time colleges throughout the United States 
recommended, usually upon the suggestion of school superintendents, teachers to be 
interviewed for this work. From many applicants about 125 were hired. 

It was the original plan to have all of us in the European Theatre by September 
1, and after a two weeks orientation and conference period to open schools about the 
middle of September. Transportation problems turned out to be more difficult than 
anticipated. A few of the teachers did arrive on time, some others arrived a week or 
ten days behind schedule, and about thirty of us docked at Bremerhaven on the George 
Washington Sunday, October 6. We were whisked off the ship in record breaking time 
and several hours ahead of our shipmates, We took the evening train from Bremer- 
haven and arrived in Frankfurt the following morning just in time to join our col- 
leagues for a trip on the River Rhine in Hitler’s yacht. 

I shall never forget those first few experiences in Germany. There was the trip 
from the ship to the station which gave us our first glimpses of total destruction from 
bombing. We were suddenly thrust among the German people—especially the German 
boys 8 to 15 years old who practically grabbed our bags to carry them the long dis- 
tance from the bus to the track where our train would leave. They anxiously waited 
for the candy and cigarettes which we would give in return for their services. It 
seemed almost like a dream—that first day in Germany in Hitler’s yacht on the River 
Rhine. Hitler probably never planned to have his yacht used by 125 American school 
teachers to view the beautiful scenery along the river. 

That first week we met in conference and learned to know other members of the 
group. Most of us had not known any of the other teachers except perhaps our ship- 
mates or maybe the other one or two teachers from our own state. We received our 
assignments that week. Most of the schools are one- and two-teacher schools scat- 
tered throughout the American Occupied Zone. My assignment was to the Frankfurt 
schools where we began the term with a faculty numbering 15 and where that number 
has been doubled because of increased enrollments. 

Frankfurt Am Main, one of Germany’s historic cities, fell to the United States 
Third Army March 29, 1945. Shortly after that, Supreme Headquarters Allied Ex- 
peditionary Forces established headquarters in Frankfurt which is centrally located 
in the American Occupied Zone. Sixty-five per cent of the city was damaged by bombs, 
incendiary raids, and artillery, but that part of the city which was left intact or par- 
tially intact has been occupied by the Headquarters Command. Frankfurt—the birth- 
place of Goethe, who ranks with Shakespeare as one of the greatest poets—-is best 
known in the field of history as the election and coronation city of the medieval Holy 
Roman Empire and the history of the city dates back more than a thousand years. The 
air raids of the last war caused great damage to the city. The historic monuments and 
public buildings were affected in varying degrees. The most important historic monu- 
ments and those which were only partially destroyed are being or will be rebuilt. 
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The first week in Germany I lived in one of the downtown hotels across from an 
entire block of bombed buildings. The following week I moved to an apartment in the 
Military Compound and it is really remarkable what an effect the sun shining upon 
a small wooded park across from my window had upon me that first morning when I 
awakened. It has been a real pleasure to look out on that same scene many times dur- 
ing the year. The building adjoining the apartment house in which the teachers live 
is totally destroyed by bombs, but the elementary school across the street and less than 
one block away is intact. 

Living conditions for us have been better in some respects than we could have 
hoped. We have had fairly comfortable quarters, The Casino, an officers’ mess, is an 
attractive place to eat and the food has been good. Perhaps it will seem a bit strange 
to us to come home and begin paying for telephone calls, receiving bills for health 
services, buying tickets to ride on trains, trolleys or buses, or even paying the differ- 
ence between the cost of food and rent in the States and the cost to us here. Yet on the 
other hand we will appreciate so much being able to pick up a phone that really works 
efficiently and having the assurance that we can call a physician to the house if we 
are ill. We will find it a pleasure to be able to buy some of the little things which 
perhaps aren’t so important but mean so much at times—as for instance, a glass of 
fresh milk, an item at the dime store or a new dress. It will be nice to decide suddenly 
some morning to go some place without having filled out that necessary I.R.S. request 
several days in advance and having followed it through proper channels to make sure 
travel orders were in hand at time of departure. Most of us will look forward to a 
time when it will not be necessary to be continually on the alert so that one will not 
find one’s self separated from that all important A.G.O. card which must be shown 
many times during the course of a day. 

There have been many problems in connection with the establishment and organ- 
ization of the schools in the American Occupied Zone. It has been a tremendous under- 
taking, of course, to establish an American school in a foreign land—especially when 
that land is a war-torn country. Many schools have doubled and some have tripled 
their enrollments. Some schools have been closed and others started as whole organ- 
izations of the army have been transferred. Supplies and equipment have been late in 
arriving in most instances. Then there has been the long and tedious process of going 
“through proper channels” which is such an important procedure in the army. As if 
all these problems and many more which I might name, and of some of which I have 
not been conscious because they did not affect me personally weren’t enough, this was 
the year that Germany would have her most severe winter weather in 50 years. With 
buildings which were never constructed to be comfortably heated during such weather, 
and which in some cases have been bombed, and with transportation difficulties slow- 
ing the moving of fuel and supplies there have been instances when it was impossible 
to have sufficient heat. 

To those of us accustomed to working in well organized school systems in the 
States there have been provoking moments. But it is evident that there are very capa- 
ble teachers working here and they have been able to make adjustments quickly and 
“take things in stride” in a really remarkable way. Many in the European Theatre 
have become irritated by the long since worn-out phrase “you’ve never had it so good” 
and it has come to our ears much too often. However, when this first year is finished 
and students and teachers take inventory of their experiences, I believe many of the 
difficulties and problems will seem minor in comparison to what each has gained from 
his or her experience. 

The opportunities for teachers and children to have personal contact with the Ger- 
man people have varied from place to place. Some smaller communities have had more 
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opportunity for that kind of experience. Students and teachers in schools located in 
military compounds do not usually have as much opportunity. All Icarn to know 
German maids, cooks, waitresses, office secretaries, and teachers of the German lan- 
guage. Some of the children have had German children come to their homes. At school 
we have had a party for German children. A large group from the Displaced Persons 
Camp at Hanau came to our school and gave a program of dance and song in native 
costume. We have taken the older children to the German Opera House for a per- 
formance. My class is getting ready to make a trip to the part of Frankfurt which is 
the “old part of the city” that grew up around the Cathedral. They will also visit one 
of the castles near Frankfurt a little later in the year. 

Now as the problems of organization and administration become fewer certainly 
during successive years it will be possible to take advantage of many worthwhile ex- 
periences and there will surely be even more opportunity for exchange of experiences 
between the German and American children. This most certainly should be an im- 
portant part of the occupation program. When many children feel like the American 
boy who said to his mother after playing with some German children that had been 
invited into his home, “Mother, I couldn’t understand much of what they said but 
they laughed like we do,” then we may be going in the right direction to develop at- 
titudes which will be important in establishing a lasting peace. 


Please give my greetings to all my Delta Kappa Gamma friends. I feel sure our 
members will be interested to know that I have met many fine teachers who are mem- 
bers of our Society. Among the 30 teachers on our ship there were 12 members of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. Plans are being made for a Delta Kappa Gamma luncheon to 
be held in Garmisch in the Bavarian Alps when we sperd two or three days of our 
Easter Vacation in conference there. 


Sincerely, 


Faye ABRELL. 











Our Members at UNESCO 


Learning How to Count 


BLANCHE FOSTER 


If I knew you, and you knew me 

And both of us could quickly see 
And, with some inner sight, divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness ; 
I’m sure we'd pleasantly agree 

If I knew you and you knew me. 


ie SEEMS such an easy thing to do, doesn’t it? Moreover, to paraphrase 

the reflections of Portia, if to do were as easy as to know what were good 
to do, there wouldn’t be any housing shortage in the U. S. A. or any re- 
construction problems in Europe or Asia. Simply by living together peaceably, 
we would prevent all the horrors and ruins of war. Whenever people are in 
the agonies of wars, thoughtful persons always say to themselves: “This must 
never happen again. What can we do to prevent its recurrence?” 

Those of us who lived through World War I remember the attempts to 
reach this goal that were made by the International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation set up by the League of Nations. 

In the midst of World War II, a Conference of the Allied Ministers 
Education in November 1942, decided something should be done to produce 
more effective results than had been accomplished heretofore. The resolu- 
tion submitted by the French Delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945 reflected the desires of these leaders. As a result, an International 
Conference meeting on November 1, 1945, in London under the presidency 
of the late Ellen Wilkinson, Minister of Education of th. United Kingdom, 
drew up a constitution creating the Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

Certain words in the Preamble to that document have become the prime 
concern of every conscientious teacher: “Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 

Our concern is how to make the thoughts and feeling of mankind con- 
ducive to peace. How can we plant the seeds of mutual understanding and 
nurture them into full fruition? 

We know that most of the work of the world is carried on by organized 
effort. While nearly all human beings are vitally interested in the purposes 
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and outcomes of organizations, not so many have minds bent on comprehend- 
ing the complexities of their structure. 

For that reason, let us be as brief as possible in the consideration of the 
three parts of the organization popularly known as UNESCO: The General 
Conference, the Executive Board, and the Secretariat. 

The General Conference consists of a maximum of five delegates from 
each member state. It determines the policies and main lines of work and 
programs drawn up by the Executive Board. 

The Executive Board consists of eighteen members elected by the General 
Conference from among the delegates. These members are selected to in- 
clude persons competent in the arts, the humanities, science, and education. 
Their powers are derived from the General Conference on behalf of the 
Conference. 

The Secretariat is responsible for putting the program into effect. 

One of the provisions of UNESCO is that each member state shall make 
arrangements to have a National Commission that shall act in an advisory 
capacity to their respective delegates to the General Conference and to their 
Governments in matters relating to the Organization and shall function us 
agencies of liaison in all matters of interest to it. 

United States National Commission for UNESCO consists of a group 
of fifteen women and seventy-five men, according to the report of the De- 
partment of State, March 1947, experts in every kind of scientific, cultural, 
and educational organization, who have been appointed by the Secretary of 
State or by a national agency selected by the Secretary. 

What’s all that mean to you and me—to all the 140 million of us in 
these United States of America? In order to answer that question and many 
others, the First Conference on UNESCO met in Philadelphia, March 24-26, 
1947, when the National Commission of the U. S. A. was host to repre- 
sentatives from more than 800 organizations from all parts of the U. S. A. 
I was indeed happy to represent the Delta Kappa Gamma Society at this 
Conference. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower, President of Kansas State College, Chairman 
of the United States National Commission, reminded the delegates of the 
main objectives of this conference: “That the representatives become ac- 
quainted with everything about UNESCO and that they carry this knowl- 
edge back home to assist their organization in developing means by which 
this understanding can be passed along to individuals everywhere.” 

In his opening address of welcome entitled “The Imperatives of 
UNESCO,” Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, a member of the National Com- 
mission, made specific suggestions to enable the delegates to carry out their 
part of the program. Dr. Stoddard made a stirring appeal to his audience 

to be willing to pay the price that keeping of the peace entails in self- 
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discipline, in deliberate planning, and determination to bring those plans to 
fruition. 

Styling UNESCO “a beach-head for peace,’ Dr. Stoddard outlined 
the opportunities afforded everyone to “contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among th. nations through education, science, and 
culture.” He warned against the evils that spring from an attitude of com- 
placency and made his first imperative of UNESCO to prevent at all times 
the development of such an attitude concerning war and the conditions lead- 
ing to it. 

His second imperative for UNESCO dealt with the importance of 
doing everything possible to give vitality and freedom to the National Com- 
missions to carry out their functions. Dr. Stoddard wished to prevent the 
National Commissions from becoming rubber stamps for UNESCO or for 
any governmental agency, desiring them be free to initiate proposals and 
to criticize the activities and procedures of UNESCO as well as to determine 
their own policies and programs. 

Much needs to be done to make the people of our country UNESCO- 
conscious. Dr. Stoddard suggested that the youth of the land be given an 
opportunity through membership on the National Commission to participate 
actively in carrying out the thirteen undertakings agreed upon by delegates 
from thirty-nine nations at the Paris conference of UNESCO: 


1. A world-wide attack on illiteracy, with the establishment of 
minimal educational standards. 

2. A comprehensive revision of textbooks and teaching materials 
in the interests of international truthfulness and understanding. 

3. A study of the new and revolutionary developments in mass 
communication, including investigation of the possibilities of a 
world-wide radio network at the disposition of UNESCO. 

4. Action for the removal of barriers obstructing the international 
flow of communications in all forms. 

5. Co-ordination of research begun by many nations on conditions 
of life in undeveloped tropical areas. 

6. A study of the urgent scientific problems arising in regions of 
the earth where a majority of the population is undernourished. 

7. A study of tensions conducive to war, including nationism and 
the pressure of populations. 

8. An examination of philosophic problems in an effort to find com- 
mon ground for agreement between diverse philosophies and 
religions. 

9. International exchange of representative persons with a view to 

establishing trained personnel needed for teaching and study. 
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10. An investigation of conditions affecting the work of creative 
artists, on the basis that their freedom is a matter of concern to all 
peoples. 

11. The establishment of an international system to make printed 
materials accessible to readers in any part of the earth. 

12. Assistance to libraries and schools in their efforts to obtain books, 
scientific materials, and works of art from other countries. 

13. Encouragement in the establishment of public libraries and mu- 
seums as aids to mass education. 


One whole day of the conference was devoted to separate section meet- 
ings to discuss the foregoing undertakings with emphasis placed upon what 
should be done first by the U. S. A. The subjects considered were: 


1. Problems of Educational Reconstruction. 
. Community Participation in UNESCO. 
- How Do We Teach for International Understanding? 
The Revision of Textbooks and Other Teaching Materials. 
. The International Exchange of Persons. 
. Press and Radio in UNESCO. 
. Films and UNESCO. 
. The Study of Social Tensions. 
. Humanities and Philosophy. 
. UNESCO’s Program of Fundamental Education. 
. The Contribution of the Creative Arts tio UNESCO. 
. The Natural Sciences in UNESCO. 
. Books and Libraries in UNESCO’s program. 
14. Museums in UNESCO’s Program. 
A summary of the recommendations from these discussion groups was 
presented the following forenoon. The greatest emphasis was placed on the 
importance of proper teacher training for the task at hand. It was agreed 


that UNESCO is under obligation to help train teachers so that they may 
promote national understanding in the best possible manner. 

Dr. Wilson warned against the “LADY BOUNTIFUL” idea in edu- 
cational rehabilitation and reconstruction. The discussions demonstrated that 
UNESCO will have to play a part in the raising of funds for educational 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. All member organizations can participate 
in this part of the work. 

Plans for promoting the exchange of films between the U. S. and smaller 
nations were discussed. Recommendations were made that readers interested 
in fostering world understanding should make their interest known to news- 
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paper and magazine publishers. Barclay Atcheson, director of the interna- 
tional editors of Reader’s Digest, said that most publishers are afraid to try 
to educate the public because they think the public doesn’t want to be edu- 
cated. We can express our sentiments on letters to the editors. 

Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein of New York City, representing the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, urged that one month each year should be desig- 
nated as “UNESCO Month” in which all organizations participating in 
the program would emphasize UNESCO’s purposes. It seemed to most 
of us, however, as if all twelve months of the year were necessary. 

Since UNESCO cannot allocate large sums of money to finance an 
exchange of persons program, the session on International Exchange of 
Persons agreed that private agencies and member governments must carry 
on this important work. 

Delegates of the United Nations Council of Harvard and of the United 
Nations Youth presented the following resolution: 


“That the National Conference on UNESCO enjoin the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO to appoint a consultative council repre- 
senting the youth of America on the National Commission ; that this body con- 
sist of five to ten representatives of organizations of secondary and collegiate 
level which are devoted to the advancement of the objectives of international 
peace and of the common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations 
was established and which its Charter proclaims; that this body have full mem- 
bership status and privileges on the National Commission except that it be 
non-voting, and therefore not fall within the limitation of the established mem- 
bership quota of the National Commission.” 


In considering this problem the National Commission agreed that organi- 
zations representative of youth in its most comprehensive sense should be 
included in the membership of the Commission. 

At its meeting on March 27, 1947, the Commission instructed the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to review the list of organizations then under consideration 
for membership in the Commission and explore the possibility of including 
youth groups among the ten additional organizations which are to be elected. 
The Committee was asked to report its findings to the Commission at its next 
plenary meeting in September 1947. 

A burst of applause greeted the recommendation of Mrs. William D. 
Sporborg, representing the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, that 
UNESCO study the tensions which exist between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

At the subsequent meeting of the National Commission, whereas the use- 
fulness of such a study was afiirmed by several members of the Commission, 
others felt that it lay outside the competence of UNESCO and that the U. S. 
National Commission was not in a position to recommend or initiate such a 
project. The Commission, after discussing the question at some length, agreed 
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that Mrs. Sporborg’s proposal should be tabled. It would be interesting to 
know the details of the reasoning that led to this decision. As stated pre- 
viously, only 20 per cent of the U. S. National Commission are women. 

The section on Humanities and Philosophy recommended that a com- 
parative study of the cultures or civilizations of today should be undertaken. 
These would include: 

1. Studies of the views of representatives of each culture or civilization 
as to its characteristic traditions, outlook, and aspirations. 

2. Studies of the ways in which a culture can enrich other. cultures or 
has been enriched by them. 

3. Studies of ways in which the representatives of a culture feel that 
they have been misunderstood by representatives of other cultures. 

4. Studies of the ways in which communication between cultures can 
be established as a means of building a community of diverse but cooperating 
cultures. 

There is not sufficient space to report in this article all that needs to be 
done or to summarize all the suggestions presented to assure the success of 
UNESCO. 

The Philadelphia Conference, however, revealed many unexplored ways 
to make all Americans count in this stupendous project of establishing peace 
in this world. 





Morally, man still plods like a tortoise, though mechanically he can fly 
like an eagle. But.a tortoise flying in an —e is a tortoise none the 
less—Howard Spring in And Another Thing . 











Children and Their Books 


Nora E. Brust 


“Q@URE of their strength, children have continued to defend themselves. 

Refusing books that were offered them and choosing their favorites 
at will was a triumph, a real victory over their elders, at a time when elders 
were still the masters. Are they still the masters today? If observers, who 
enjoy watching the trend of the times, do not notice that one of the recent 
signs is the growing importance granted to children, they are indeed near- 
sighted. Perhaps old humanity is just a little tired of being authoritative. 
Perhaps it is becoming more tender or more just. The fact remains that 
today the children are our lords and masters.”—Paul Hazard, Books, Chil- 
dren & Men. 

Evidence for this statement is dramatically presented in a report by 
G. W. Norvell? of a reading study carried on in New York State. The 
author says in part that in general English teachers have failed to attain 
one of the major objectives of the nation’s schools: “To lead every normal 
child to a permanent reading habit based on a love of reading.” He continues 
with a recommendation of the “simple” solution: “Make reading genuinely 
attractive to our students.” The plan advanced is based on selecting for 
reading in common, “selections known to be enjoyed by children through 
sufficient data coming directly from children.” He makes provision for ex- 
cluding the so-called “trashy” and summarizes as follows: “For reading in 
common choose only selections which stand where the lines of student and 
teacher approval converge.” 

A study of recent publications indicates that authors and editors of chil- 
dren’s books are also aware of the “growing importance granted to children.” 
A noteworthy example of this is the redesigning with new illustrations of 
such old favorites as Dandelion Cottage by Carroll W. Rankin. The new 
edition gives our children an opportunity to read in modern dress a book that 
was popular when it appeared more than 40 years ago and which children 
have continued to enjoy. If the publishers had not been aware of children’s 
preferences, the book might have been discarded by the younger generation 
because, in general, books printed for children at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century in small type and crowded page within drab covers, do not 


1 Norvell, George W., Some Results of a Twelve-Year Study of Children’s Reading 
Interests in The English Journal, 35: 531-36, Dec. 1946, 
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appeal to the child who is accustomed to a well-leaded open page, attractive 
end-sheets, appropriately designed cover and gay dust jacket. It is of interest 
to note that this title was listed among those selected for the 1947 exhibition 
of the Fifty Books of the Year sponsored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts at the Grolier Club. In describing the volume, Mr. M. S. 
Kaplan, book designer at Henry Holt and Company, writes: “Dandelion 
Cottage is the only selection for girls approaching teen age. Designing a 
book for them is like dressing them. They have to have a sense of being 
grown up, even of sophistication, but without the use of lip-stick or rouge.” 


Other examples of new editions of beloved stories are: Arabian Nights, 
collected and edited by Andrew Lang with illustrations by Vera Bock; Ad- 
ventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha, adapted by Leighton Barret from 
the Motteux translation with illustrations by Warren Chappell ; Hans Brinker, 
by Mary M. Dodge with illustrations by Hilda van Stockum; Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood, by Howard Pyle, author-illustrator. 


The re-evaluation of past history is another service that authors and edi- 
tors perform in the interest of giving youth what they want and also need 
in order to understand the present. Johnny Tremain: A Story of Boston in 
Revolt, written by Esther Forbes with illustrations by Lynd Ward, can be 
used to illustrate this point. To quote: 


“Almost every day and sometimes all day, the mass meetings at Old South 
Church went on. Tempers grew higher and higher. Boston was swept with a 
passion it had not known since the Boston Massacre three years before. Riding 
this wild storm was Sam Adams and his trusty henchmen, directing it, build- 
ing up the anger until, although the matter was not publicly mentioned, they 
would all see the only thing left for them to do was to destroy the tea. 

“ ‘Now, boys,’ he said seriously, ‘you forget talk like that. You remember 
that we don’t like being here in Boston any better than you like us. I’d rather 
be with my wife and children in Bath. We’re both in a tight spot. But if we 
keep cur tempers and you keep your tempers, why, we can fix up things be- 
tween us somehow. We're all one people, you know.’ 

“As he talked, Johnny had an experience he was to have many more times. 
The troops would do something he considered unforgivable (like nearly 
braining Rab for merely touching a gun) and then the next moment be so 
civil and friendly he could not help but like them—at least some of them, as 
individuals.” 


Needless to say, statements of this type did not appear in American 
history books of a generation ago. Authors of today help young Americans 
to think of nations as being made up of individuals and also to realize the 
importance of arbitration in deciding critical issues. Other examples of so- 
cially significant books in the field of history are: Sequoya by Catherine C. 
Coblentz, which tells of the phenomenal accomplishment of developing a 
written language for the Cherokee Nations by an “heroic member of the 
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tribe; and Abraham Lincoln’s World by Genevieve Foster, which describes 
what was happening throughout the world during the lifetime of Lincoln. 

Children continue to be omnivorous readers of fairy tales. They are 
fortunate in having added to anthologies of old favorites such collections 
as Jack Tales, edited by Richard Chase from the folk tales stemming from 
the mountain country of North Carolina; Paul Bunyan, the Work Giant by 
I. V. Turney with illustrations by Norma M. Lyon and Harold L. Price 
that convey the gigantic qualities of this legendary hero; and the recent volume 
entitled The Cow-tail Switch and Other West African Stories by Harold 
Courlander and George Herzog. 

As we all know, boys and girls are conscious of problems of today, and, 
furthermore, they are interested in reading about them in comprehensible 
terms. A recent book that gives our children insight into the reactions of 
European young people of today is Niko’s Mountains by Maria Gleit. The 
author has a keen appreciation of the sufferings of the boys and girls who 
saw their home life shattered and who were forced to associate with socially 
hostile gangs. In this instance Niko goes on a Red Cross train to Switzerland. 
His attitude toward the Swiss and his rebelliousness toward the friendly 
household where he was to stay are made easily understandable through 
sympathetic character delineation. 

The Little House by V. L. Burton, author-illustrator, is the type of 
picture book that will help children to see changes that take place in neighbor- 
hoods and to understand something of what happens as cities grow larger 
and encroach upon the farms and orchards that surround them. 

The longing for a permanent home by ten-year-old Janey Larkin and 
the realization of her dream house in the San Joaquin Valley form the theme 
of Blue Willow by Doris Gates. For five years after a drought had driven 
them out of northern Texas, the Larkin family had been forced to travel to 
various places where there were crops to be harvested. The wish of Janey 
was to answer, “As long as we want to” to the often repeated question, “How 
long are you going to stay?” 

A blue willow plate is the only beautiful thing that Janey owns. It is the 
symbol of home, friends, security, and happiness. Not until the family moves 
into their new home is the plate brought out and unwrapped and placed on 
the mantlepiece. 

The friendship between the heroine and her Mexican-American neighbors 
and the family patterns of these two households are skillfully woven into 
this appealing story of courage and fortitude. 

Examples of other titles that belong in this category are: Willow Hill by 
Phyllis A. Whitney, Strawberry Girl by Lois Lenski, and The Hundred 
Dresses by Eleanor Estes. 

Science is another subject area that is the concern of children. They have 
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asked for up-to-date readable books, and a study of recent book production 
shows. that the nine- or ten-year olds who want to know something about 
the moon are no longer referred to fanciful picture books with fairy tale text. 
It is now possible for teachers to secure such a title as Picture Book of 
Astronomy by Jerome S. Meyer which stimulates a greater interest in the 
physical world rather than suffocating it with innocuous pleasantries. 

A picture book about turtles, lady bugs, caterpillars, and other small garden 
creatures that has clear photographic illustrations and accurate information 
written in simple style for very small children is entitled, Let’s Go Outdoors, 
by Harriet E. Huntington. There is a similar book by the same author 
called Let’s Go to the Seashore. 

Young People’s Book of Atomic Energy by Robert D. Potter can be cited 
as a serious account of our introduction to the atomic age. The author ad- 
dresses the work to the twelve- to sixteen-year-old group that are seeking 
to understand this new subject but who find the adult books too technical. 

Books that illustrate the practical application of science and invention 
are another group that have been greatly improved within the last few years. 
There was a time when children were satisfied with the picture of an aero- 
plane, but now they are eager to see the latest models. Among favorite books 
are the Young American Aviation Library, which includes the following 
titles: How Planes Fly; Parts of Planes; Types of Planes; How Planes Get 
There; Planes in Action, and How Planes are Made. 

The recent Boys’ Book of Engines, Motors and Turbines, by Alfred Mor- 
gan, delights the boys who are mechanically inclined and want to know 
the “how” and “why” of power. They also find assistance here in building 
toy motors and model steam engines. Other favorite titles are: What Makes 
It Tick? by Katharine Britton and Automobiles from Start to Fnish by 
Franklin M. Reck. 

Art is beginning to take on more significance as a subject for children. 
Patty Paints a Picture by Laura Bannon made an immediate appeal. The 
picture in question is that of a pet kitten. The little creature, together with 
Patty and her schoolmates, is illustrated in humorous, child-like manner, The 
story is more than entertaining. It aids small children to appreciate the fact 
that artists must, among other things, be keen observers. 

Another type of art book is More Pictures to Grow Up With by Katharine 
Gibson. It stresses the fact that art opens up a world that contains characters, 
times, and places that are unknown to many of us in the world today. The 
author continues by explaining that one often gets a glimpse into the artist’s 
own private world by studying his pictures. This book contains a carefully 
selected group of reproductions of famous paintings with captions couched in 
terms that stimulate intelligent observation, together with a feeling for the 
satisfactions that are to be had in the enjoyment of art. 
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Beauty is as ever the key word to children’s books—Mother Goose ap- 
pears illustrated with the quaint and charming illustrations of Tasha Tudor 
and again in Ring o’ Roses with the soft colored inimitable pictures of L. L. 
Brooke. Verses from the Bible, published under the title Small Rain, are 
pictured with drawings by E. O. Jones. She succeeds in radiating the beauty 
of the passages through her interpretation of childhood and the out-of-doors. 
In Prayer for a Child by Rachel Field, Miss Jones, the artist, again expresses 
the ideas of the text with illustrations that typify the loving trust and faith 
of a child. 

There are inspiring collections of poems, and songs edited for children by 
Louis Untemeyer, R. T. Wessels, and a host of other literary and musical 
personages. The collections take on meaning and become “alive” for children 
when shared by members of an older generation. Children should be de- 
liberately introduced to books if they are to develop the love of reading that 
continues throughout life. 





The indefatigable pursuit of an unattainable Perfection—even though 
nothing more than the pounding of an old piano—is what alone gives a 
meaning to our life on this unavailing Star—Logan Pearsall Smith in 
All Trivia. 
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The Testimony of Literature 
On the Oneness of Mankind 


Forever Old, Forever New 
M. Marcaret STROH 


| aerrearsd some 2,000 years before the lovely daughter of Pharaoh 

lifted the baby Moses from his cradle among the bulrushes, and surely 
2,500 years before Solomon the Wise began dispensing justice and hobnob- 
bing with the magnificent Queen of Sheba, an Egyptian youngster, Theon, 
wrote to his father, temporarily absent from home, as follows: 


“Theon to his father, greeting! It was a nice thing of you not to take me 
with you to the city! If you don’t take me with you when you go to Alexan- 
dria, I won’t write you a letter, or speak to you, or say good-bye to you; and 
if you go to Alexandria, I won’t take your hand or ever greet you again. That’s 
what will happen if you won’t take me. Mother said to Archelaus, ‘It quite 
upsets him to be left behind.’ It was good of you to send me presents on the 
twelfth, the day you sailed. Send me a lyre, I implore you. If you don’t, I won’t 
eat and I won’t drink, so there!” 

Thus did the philosophy of self-expression for the child find articulation 
in Egypt a little matter of 4,000 years ago! 

And about the same time one Onkhu, a priest, communed with himself 
in this fashion: 

“Would that I had unknown utterances, sayings that are unfamiliar, new 
speech that has not occurred before, free from repetitions, and not the utter- 
ances of long ago, which the ancestors spake. I squeeze out of my mind all that 
is in it in travail over all that I say; yet it is to repeat what has already been 
said. Would that I might know what others have not known, even what has 
not been repeated, that I might speak it and that my heart might answer me.” 
With a weariness of spirit that sounds desperately contemporaneous this peren- 
nial seeker of something original (some forty centuries ago) was constrained 
to admit that there is nothing new under the sun and that of the making of 
books there is no end. 

To a recalcitrant student, of the same period, whose antics were giving 
his elders some anxiety his teacher sent this message: 

“They tell me you are neglecting your learning, that you are running away 
from your books as fast as your legs can carry you, like a horse from a stable 
or a gazelle in flight. You are as stubborn as a donkey when it is beaten. You 


are like a deaf man that understands nothing but a blow. You are like a sailor 
who heeds not the winds and the currents and runs his boat upon the banks. 
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“They tell me you are neglecting your learning: that you run from street 
to street smelling of beer. Every time you let beer get the better of you, you 
cease to be a man. You become like a rudder torn from its place, like a house 
without provisions, like a temple without a god. Men run from before you, for 
you spatter them with mud and deafen them with noise. Knowing that wine 
is an abomination, keep away from the jars. Let not the thought of flasks enter 
your heart. You, who have learned how to sing to all manner of instruments, 
you can’t even keep time. You waddle like a duck. You fall flat on the ground. 
You make yourself as muddy as a crocodile.” 


In this understandable and yet amusing fashion did the Egyptian adult 
voice his exasperation at the folly of youth—even as you and I—and seek 
to substitute advice for the lessons of experience—even as you and I—and 
probably with as little perceptible effect as you and I! 


HUMANITY IS EVER THE SAME 


It was, I believe, Auguste Comte, the French philosopher, who one day 
uttered a chance phrase that has a richness of meaning. Said he, “Humanity 
is made up of more dead than living.” I suppose that he meant what you and 
I vaguely sense when we discover that a prized philosophy of life which we 
have evolved in spiritual blood and tears and which we confidently believe 
is our personal and unique reward for travail of the spirit, was voiced much 
better by Achilles, the dynamic hero of Homer, some thirty centuries before. 
Or it may be that we find to our amazement that the balm we have found 
for a great moment of grief and the inspiration of which we believe was 
vouchsafed to us alone for our peculiar need was the same comfort as brought 
healing in its wings to Rama, the distracted hero of Valmiki’s ancient Sanskrit 
epic. 

It should not come as a shock to a thoughtful mind that one must reckon 
with the immutable fact that humanity the world over has ever been the 
same—exalted by the same hopes and aspirations, fired by the same enthu- 
siasms, harassed by the same fears, driven by the same impulses, enchanted 
by the same dreams. 


The record of the long continued effort of man to communicate all of 
these—the endless and paradoxical motives which have given meaning and 
value to life—make for us the tradition of literature. To trace this from the 
naively simple beginnings to the later and richer times is to reconstruct imagi- 
natively the whole glorious biography of the human race. Says Philo Buck,* 

“What general vital motives shall we find in literature that can leap moun- 
tain ranges, bridge oceans, and, like the spirit of immortal youth, come down 
across the centuries and the millenniums, and weave themselves into the very 
texture of our practical and progressive ideas on man and his destiny today?... 
We cannot deny our nature or our heritage; mankind, in spite of varied lan- 
guage and culture, is at heart one, is bound together by a chain of gold.” 


1 Buck, Philo: 74e Golden Thread: The Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1931, p. 2. 
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THE THINGS MAN THINKS ABOUT 


What are some of the persistent themes that have engaged the attention 
of humanity since man began his attempts to communicate to others of his 
times some understanding of his struggles, his aspirations, his inarticulate 
longings, his exaltations, his crucifixions? Humanity has been perpetually 
intrigued by the poetic justice of inevitable vengeance stalking the path of 
the wrongdoer even to the third and fourth generation; fascinated by the 
complications ensuing upon revolt—any revolt—against the accepted order; 
puzzled and frustrated by the perpetual problem and meaning of existence; 
teased by the spectacle of the consequences following fatal imprudence; torn 
in feelings by the endless complications inherent in rivalry between kinsmen 
or friends. 

Its imagination has been caught and held by the obstacles in the path 
of love, legitimate and unconventional; its interest, and sometimes its horror, 
have been roused by the lengths to which overpowering ambition may lure 
the egocentric; its pity has been stirred by man’s endless and seemingly futile 
struggles against destiny. 

Its fancy has been tickled by the complications incident to mistaken 
identity; its sorrow has been evoked by the pitiable spectacle of man in the 
clutches of cruelty or misfortune. Its laughter has been summoned by the 
mirth-provoking antics of the rogues of all time; its primitive superstitions 
have been pampered by the constantly recurring tales of the supernatural ; its 
dreams of a better world have been voiced in the Utopian visions of the 
prophet-writers ever since civilization began. One might go on—but not 
indefinitely—for the themes around which the immortal and the trivial in 
literature have been clustered are not many in number. Over and over again 
throughout the world and throughout the ages the same hopes and aspirations, 
the same disillusionments and tragedies, the same struggles and triumphs have 
built the great tradition of literature. 


THE ROGUE THEME 


Let us examine the development and, if possible, analyze the appeal 
of two or three of these perennially interesting themes. The rogue—that 
joyous, irresponsible, persistent violator of the law who, consistently, by his 
wits evades the hangman’s noose, outguesses his opponents, and plays upon 
the credulity of mankind has always evoked merriment. 

Parenthetically we should note that the literary rogue is not synonymous 
with the literary villain. The latter frequently resorts to violence; the former 
never does. The latter is animated by malice; the former never is. With him 
it is merely the ebullition of unquenchable high spirits, the sheer intoxication 
his genius affords him. 
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Among the Greeks the rogue was usually pictured in the guise of a 
witty slave, and among the Romans he was frequently a parasite who ex- 
ploited his patron and outwitted by outrageous trickery every effort to trap 
him. 

If one wishes not to miss some of the most colorful and fascinating 
aspects of the life and letters of Shakespeare’s day he must saturate himself 
with the great mass of material which chronicles the joyous escapades of the 
thieves and rogues of that time. He must learn the mischievous exploits of 
the vagabonds of the time ; he must be acquainted with the beggars and gypsies. 
The rogues of the Elizabethan day had such an enormous influence on the 
life of their own age, on its literature, and on the literature of the succeeding 
centuries that they warrant much more than a cursory treatment. 


The great body of rogue literature displays a surprising catholicity, 
but its most persistent form is the picaresque novel. Of this type there is a 
wide range of authors and nearly all, until recent times, have united in 
picturing the rogue as a child of circumstance, and his rascality as the result 
of social environment. Lazarillo de Tormes, uncertainly attributed to Men- 
doza, was the first Spanish novel of this type, and it, together with succeeding 
Spanish picaresque literature, exerted such an enormous influence that it is 
but fair to give it some attention. The. hero of the story begins his career 
as the companion to a blind beggar who illtreats him. Lazarillo revenges him- 
self comically though rather cruelly. He finds service successively with a 
priest, a country squire, a pardoner, a chaplain, and an alguazil. The end of 
the story finds him in the position of town crier of Toledo. The story is 
original in that, for the first time, the author finds all his characters from 
the seamy side of life. He discards the literary conventions and presents a 
highly colored story of a new kind. Mateo Aleman, a bit later, relates the 
story of Guzman d’Alfarache, a romance of the same highly colored type, 
with a joyous rogue as a hero, who is equally at home with cardinal, ambas- 
sador, or cutpurse. There was a great wave of imitation of this kind of 
writing for a half century or more. Cervantes did a little of it in the character 
Gines de Pasamante in Don Quixote. Less distinguished authors followed 
and, though this kind of writing was in full flower in Spain by 1620, by 1668 
it had closed. 


France’s earliest efforts in rogue literature were in direct imitation of 
the Spanish tradition. Villon made some rather unsatisfactory attempts, but 
it was not until Charles Sorel’s books that the Spanish style was really trans- 
planted to France. German rogue literature took its rise in jest books, The 
Liber Vagatorum was the first pure example of German rogue realism, but 
as such it contributed enormously to various later editions, to Awdeley’s Frater- 
nitie of Vagabonds, and to Harman’s Caveat. 


Dekker and Middleton were two other interesting figures who contributed 
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much to the drama of roguery. The Roaring Girl, for example, was a comedy 
in Middleton’s best style. The girl who gave the title to the play was a 
Mary Frith who furnished gossip and entertainment to the English for 
some time. She early displayed a boisterous and masculine spirit much to the 
distress of her very respectable parents. She assumed male attire and never 
afterwards discarded it. She subsequently became notorious as a bawd, pick- 
purse, and fortune teller, and was constantly in the company of rogues. She 
smoked incessantly, and to this her longevity was attributed. The author 
makes a very amusing play with this character as a central figure. In 4 Trick 
to Catch the Old One, by the same author, the emphasis is again on intrigue. 
The uncle of Widgood, a spendthrift and profligate, ruins his nephew, and 
excuses himself on the plea that it is a principle of usury to fleece one’s 
nearest kin rather than let a stranger do it. Widgood, driven to live on his 
wits, pretends that he has won the affection of a rich widow whom he in- 
duces a courtesan of his acquaintance to impersonate. Lucre, the uncle, think- 
ing to get the widow into his net, pretends kindness to the pair. But Hoard, 
an old enemy of Lucre, resolves to have revenge on the latter and seize the 
new price himself. Widgood helps in this new intrigue, with the result that 
he is freed from his financial obligations to his uncle, and Hoard takes the 
pretended widow off his hands. 


It was left for Shakespeare, however, to create the original rogue. He did 
it best, probably, in Henry JV, and in the picaro of The Winter’s Tale. The 
bandits of the Z’wo Gentlemen of Verona, Parolles in All’s Well That Ends 
Well, Launcelot in The Merchant of Venice, are all inimitable. Dogberry, 
Verges, and Elbow forever make the Elizabethan watch ridiculous. Both Fal- 
staff and Autolycus are much better than any Spanish picaresques, but they 
share many of the picaresque traits. Shakespeare used the jest books and 
beggar books, but with his genius transferred their matter to art. 


There was no lack of picaresque material if Defoe had cared to use it, 
but he was among the first to turn his back on it. He was interested in the 
picaresque, but it was the romantic rather than the realistic side that attracted 
him. His spectacle of ingenuity in distress in Crusoe is as potent as anything 
realistic. There is more sheer adventure in his work than roguery. He changed 
the comic and satirical fiction to one of character. He was interested not so 
much in tricks as in the trickster. His treatment of love is alone enough to 
distinguish him from other picaresque writers. 


It was Dickens who began to study the rogue as an individual and a social 
phenomenon. He had a predilection for low life, and humorous roguery is 
present in many of his writings. Sam Weller has many of the characteristics 
of the picaro and lacks only his dishonesty and inhumanity. Fagin and Sikes, 
Uriah Heep, Pecksniff, Montague Tigg, Trotwood, and Headstone are all 
rascals. 
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Mayhew applied Dickens’ methods to street arab life, and Charles Reade 
took up the cudgels in much the same manner for prison reform. Borrow is 
the apologist of the gypsies. He reflects that they are children of circumstance 
and in Romany Rye and Lavengro draws some unforgettable pictures. 

In Barry Lyndon Thackeray drew the rogue of irony, a prince of ironic 
creations. He delighted in picturing the smiling kind of villainy. Foremost 
among the modern romanticists who depict rascality are Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Kipling. The boy rogue has never been better done than by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Weir Mitchell, and Mark Twain. Modern fiction is full of 
gentlemen thieves, and side by side with the stories of their escapades runs the 
literature of their detection. Beginning with Gaboriau, the literature of crime 
detection has run an amazing course through Poe, Conan Doyle, Edmund 
Yates, Wilkie Collins, and Anna Katherine Green, and the host of their 
successors who have made mystery story addicts of so many of us. Surely the 
rogue still occupies his place in the sun, and the interest he always evokes is, 
I suppose, only another evidence of our real joy in what is perverse and un- 
conventional. 


_ALL OF US LOVE THE GHOSTLY 


Another theme that has been persistently engrossing is the supernatural. 
Few of us believe in ghosts, nor are we inclined to give the subject much 
attention, but wherever fine literature is produced the supernatural motif is 
very much alive. Maeterlinck, for example, owed his success largely to his 
skill in the treatment of the ghostly. There is hardly any great European 
author, old or new, who has not utilized the supernatural theme. As Lafcadio 
Hearn so eloquently pointed out in one of his lectures to his Japanese students, 
there is something ghostly in all great art, whether it be music, literature, 
sculpture, or architecture. For the term “ghostly,” which is an Anglo-Saxon 
word, conveyed to our old English forbears all that the Latin derivatives 
“spiritual” and “supernatural” convey to us. They.spoke of a man’s soul or 
spirit as his ghost, and to this day, in the Catholic confession, the priest is 
always called a ghostly father—that is, he looks after the souls of men as a 
father does. 


It is that very large meaning of the term that I am employing in this 
treatment. It means everything relating to the supernatural ; it may even mean 
God himself in the phrase “the Holy Ghost.” There is a weirdness about 
this use of the word which adds to its solemnity. 

Even though we do not believe in old stories about ghosts, we must recog- 
nize the ghostly character of the universe about us. For the more we learn 
about it, the greater its mystery becomes. All great art mirrors this universal 
riddle—that is why all great art is essentially ghostly. For the thrill which 
comes to you and me when we see a great picture or statue, when we read a 
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very great thought, or hear very great music is the same thrill men felt in 
immemorial times when they thought they saw a ghost or a god. Only the 
modern thrill is incomparably longer and larger and deeper. And this is why 
the world, in spite of all its knowledge, still finds pleasure in the literature 
of the supernatural and probably will continue to find pleasure in it through 
whatever centuries civilization has yet to develop. For it touches the something 
within us that relates to infinity. 


The subject then is far from trifling. Hearn says that the poet or story- 
teller who cannot give his readers a little ghostly pleasure never can be either 
a really great writer or thinker. Take, for example, Macaulay, who was as 
hard-headed and logical as a writer could well be. You would not expect a 
trace of superstition in him, but he has exhibited his masterly handling of it 
in several of the Lays of Ancient Rome—for example, in speaking of the 
apparition of the Twin Brethren at the battle of Lake Regillus, and of Tarquin 
haunted by the phantom of his victim, Lucretia. Both these passages as well as 
parts of the Prophecy of Capys furnish the ghostly thrill in a strong way. A 
man who has no ghostly feeling cannot make anything come alive. To touch 
men’s souls you must know all that those souls can be made to feel by words. 


Now all the artistic elements of ghostly literature exist in your dreams and 
form a veritable treasury of literary material for the man who knows how to 
use them. For all the great effects obtained by poets or story writers in the 
treatment of supernatural fear or mystery have been obtained directly or in- 
directly through dreams. Lafcadio Hearn developed this idea in his Interpre- 
tations of Literature. He says that if you study any great ghost story in any 
literature you will find that, no matter how surprising or familiar the inci- 
dents seem, they are all combinations of what has occurred at different times 
in dreams of your own. The reason they give you a thrill is because they remind 
you of imaginative or emotional experiences which you had forgotten. There 
is, for example, one of the best ghost stories in the English language, The 
Haunted and the Haunters, by Bulwer Lytton, which represents with astonish- 
ing faithfulness all the sensations of nightmare. This—the most awful form 
of dreams—is one of the most peculiar, and it has probably furnished all the 
important elements of religious and supernatural terror to be found in really 
great literature. For instance, nightmare usually begins with a kind of sus- 
picion. You are afraid without knowing why, and hard upon this feeling comes 
the sensation of being acted upon by something at a distance—a feeling akin 
to fascination. You feel uneasy and wish to get away from this feeling that 
is making you afraid, and simultaneously comes the terrifying knowledge that 
you cannot escape. You move with great difficulty and discover, with rising 
terror almost at once, that now you cannot move at all. You try to cry out, 
but your voice is gone. You are in a state of trance—seeing, hearing, feeling, 
but powerless to move or speak. This is the beginning and, to those of us who 
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have known it, it is one of the most terrible emotions in the world. In ordinary 
waking life there is nothing quite like it, for in nightmare the will is suspended 
and the personal consciousness remains. Now let us see how Bulwer-Lytton 
uses this in his story. 

A man is sitting in an easy chair, with a lamp on the table beside him, 
reading Macaulay’s essays. Suddenly he becomes uneasy; a shadow falls upon 
his page; he rises, tries to call, but cannot raise his voice above a whisper. He 
tries to move but cannot stir hand or foot. This is the first stage of nightmare. 

Uusually the second stage, sometimes mingled with the first, is the ex- 
perience of terrible or unnatural appearances. There is always a darkening 
of what is visible, a dimming of the light. In Bulwer-Lytton’s story there are 
a bright fire and a glowing lamp at the beginning, but now they grow dimmer 
and dimmer. The fire dies out; the lamp goes down; the room is in total 
darkness. And then spectral and unnatural luminosities begin to make their 
appearance. 

The third stage is usually characterized by impossible occurrences. The 
extreme form of horror is felt by the dreamer because he suddenly becomes 
conscious of his own impotence. For example, you try to fire a pistol or use a 
knife or dagger, or wield a club. The bullet from the pistol will not project 
itself beyond the muzzle. It drops down limply; there is no report. If a dagger 
or a knife, the blade becomes soft like cotton or paper. If a club, it never 
reaches its aim; it is futile and impotent. Monstrous or unnatural figures reach 
out hands to touch. If they are human figures, they will grow to the ceiling, 
and bend themselves fantastically as they approach. There is a final horror— 
not often reached—when you are caught or touched. The touch in nightmare 
is a very peculiar sensation, somewhat like a prolonged electric shock. 

Bulwer-Lytton mingles the last stages artistically. In the story the phantom 
towers over the man from floor to ceiling, its outline vague and threatening. 
The man attempts to use a weapon but receives a shock that renders him 
powerless. The whole story is exactly analogous to dream experience. 

Some of Poe’s stories illustrate the nightmare experience equally well. 
For example, ie specializes in horrible sounds, terrible muffled noises, as of 
steps coming. The Fall of the House of Usher illustrates this extremely well. 
A drawn curtain, a door left half open, an alcove imperfectly closed suggest the 
hiding of some horrible life behind them. 

Dreams of the terrible have had a good deal to do with the inspiration of 
both religious and superstitious literature. There is sometimes an element of 
waking fear mixed with such things as the return of the dead, visions of 
heavenly or infernal beings, as, for example, in that very old ghost story in 
The Book of Job. The poet speaks of feeling intense cold, and feeling the 
hairs of his head stand up with fear. This is absolutely true to waking life. 
A great many of our old fairy tales and goblin stories mixed the two types of 
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experiences, dream and waking, with excellent results. The old German story 
of Undine is a good example. The sight of the faces in the water of the river, 
the changing of waterfalls and cataracts into ghostly people, the rising from 
the well of the form of Undine, the rising of the flood behind her, and the 
way in which she “weeps her lover to death”—all this is pure dream; and 
it seems real because most of us have had some such experiences of fancy in our 
dreams. But the other part of the story, dealing with human fears, passions, 
emotions—these are of waking life and the mixture is most artistically con- 
ceived. 

How many other romances belong to the same category? There is, for 
example, Irving’s story called The Adalantado of the Seven Cities so realis- 
tically told that it gives the impression of being asleep. There are the tales of 
The Seven Sleepers, Rip Van Winkle, Urashima—none of them precisely 
dreams—but the charm of all of them is in that part where the dream experience 
is used. The romance in each case lies in the old man’s dream of being young, 
and waking up to cold, grave reality. I might remark, in passing, that this 
theme of the long sleep occurs in the old French lays of Marie de France and 
in a nearly identical form in the Japanese. Neither story-teller could have 
borrowed from the other, but it is curious to find the legend substantially the 
same in other literatures, Indian, Arabian, Javanese. Additional testimony to 
the universality and the appeal of our literary themes! 

I have dwelt at such length on stories of the terrible dream-experience 
that, before I conclude this portion of my paper, I should refer to the beauty 
and tenderness of other ghost-stories or fairy stories. This is the tenderness 
and beauty of dreams of a happier kind, dreams inspired by love or hope or 
fancy. Let me refer to just one illustration. There is a delightful Japanese 
story about a picture painted on a screen, representing a river and a landscape. 
The painter makes a sign to the screen; the boat begins to sail down the 
river; sails out of the picture into the room; the room becomes full of water; 
the painter gets into the boat, sails away into the picture again, and disappears 
forever. This is an exact prototype of Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass, and the excellence of all of them lies in their fidelity to dream 
experience for in every detail they are dream stories. 


UTOPIA BOUND 


A third theme wihch has entranced and excited the imaginations of 
all ages is the Utopian concept. Utopia has long been another name for the 
unreal, the impossible. But one way or another, in a world so full of frustra- 
tions as the real one, we must spend a good deal of our lives in Utopia. Our 
ideals are not something we can set apart from the main facts of our existence ; 
on the contrary, the things we conceive imaginatively are the things that tend 
consciously or unconsciously to work themselves out in the pattern of our 
daily lives, So the Utopias written throughout the history of the civilized 
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world become the history of man’s dreams of and aspirations toward a vastly 
fairer, wiser, better world. 


The story of the world’s Utopias probably begins with the Greeks who 
lived in a brave new world and to whom Utopia seemed just around the 
corner. There was one Phaleas, for example, who advanced a program for a 
city state of the same kind as Bernard Shaw advocates. There was Hippo- 
damus, who designed cities somewhat after the monotonous checkerboard 
fashion of the modern American metropolis. And finally, for the Greeks, there 
was their incomparable spokesman, Plato, who with eyes wide open faced 
the light and thrilled the world for centuries with his vision of a better state. 

Something interesting happened to the Utopian idea between Plato and 
Sir Thomas More, however. For the nearly 2,000 years intervening no pieces 
of Utopian writing appeared. Utopia dropped out of literature, but it did 
not drop out of men’s minds, for the Utopia of the first 1,500 years after 
Christ was transplanted to the sky and men thought of their Utopian dreams 
in terms ef the Kingdom of Heaven. The Utopia of Christianity is fixed and 
settled; one can enter the Kingdom of Heaven if a passport has been granted, 
but one can do nothing to create or mold this heaven. So why write about 
it? The shift from a heavenly Utopia to a worldly one came during that 
period of change and uneasiness which characterized the decline of the 
Middle Ages and found its first new expression in Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 
His trick is deceptively simple. Apparently nothing much happens. A courteous 
English diplomat sits in a snug Antwerp garden of a serene afternoon along 
with his guest, Peter Giles, and listens to a returned navigator, Raphael Hyth- 
loday, tell of a crescent-shaped island on the other side of the globe. It seems 
a casual tale of romantic adventure, an aftermath of exciting Vespucci adven- 
ture, yet it harbors the theory of human welfare considered as a social problem 
to be solved in a purposeful, constructive manner. The story-teller presents 
an ideal in dramatic form and lines up life’s main issues as features of a going 
concern. To quote from Frances Russell: “We hear of a foreign people’s daily 
routine, including such matters as where to live, what to wear, when to eat, 
how long to work and.play, by whom to be taught, for whom to vote, and 
under whose auspices to worship. But these details are thrown against the 
screen of an abstract yet practical philosophy.” ? 


The years pass and at the dawn of another century the new Humanism 
of the Renaissance brings us within sight of the modern utopia. Johann Valentin 
Andreae, a traveler, a social reformer, and, above all, a preacher, gives us his 
utopia in Christianapolis. 


Lewis Mumford insists that Bacon and Campanella, whose reputations— 


2 Russell, (Mrs.) Frances Theresa. Touring Utopia; Lincoln MacVeagh, N. Y., 
1932, 
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founded on The New Atlantis and The City of the Sun—are great, are little 
better than echoes of the men who went before them. 

Then something happened in the eighteenth century which caused men 
to do a great deal of thinking and a whole group of Utopias sprang up in the 
rising tide of industrialism. 

People like Edward Bellamy in Looking Backward began giving us hints 
of what machinery might bring us to if the industrial organization were 
nationalized. 

William Morris and W. H. Hudson renewed the classic tradition of 
Utopias, and in our own generation H. G. Wells summed up and clarified the 
Utopias of the past and brought them into contact with the world of the present. 

Our present Utopian plane in literature is one of faith in our environ- 
ment and reliance on more socialized institutions. In our modern Utopian 
books a powerful but beneficent government guarantees first a well-born citi- 
zenry and then to entire population adequate education, due measures of labor 
and leisure, as much beauty and art as it desires, as much morality and religion 
as it needs, and as much home and family as seem to be good for it. As for the 
price of all of this, Utopians are blithe about low cost of living, estimating it at 
the trifling expense of personal liberty, itself a doubtful blessing at best, an 
injurious bane at worst, and for the rest largely a myth. 

There is one safe prophecy: futurists will be less romantic and more 
realistic regarding human stuff out of which all credible Utopias are made, 
but they will be not less optimistic as to the result. The disclosure of modern 
psychology that the vast majority of human adults are still children mentally 
and emotionally is not a verdict of doom but 2 sign on a milepost. We might 
seem to have fair chances of growing up. This is the time to page the Utopian 
and deliver him a request for our best millennial traits, together with directions 
on how to increase and develop them. 

In these new Utopias the education sector of man’s environment will be 
the one on which the greatest stress will be laid. As the School expands, adding 
more training in ethics and esthetics, the State will shrink on the mandatory 
side though it too will increase its constructive operations, on the sound busi- 
ness principle of doing things on a big scale. 

Utopianizing is a live enterprise, backed by an enormous capital of con- 
fidence, vigor, and wisdom. It is foolish to say that the universe is run down 
and there is no help for it. 

Vernon Lee put the whole matter incisively: “Seeing that man is gifted 
with foresight and volition, why the deuce should he not apply them to 
arranging a more tolerable earth? And the more since the worship of the 
future is the only religion left to us.” He means, I suppose, that a larger 
devotion to humanity increasing with the years is real religion. 

By no means half of the two or three hundred well-known Utopias of 
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the world are great literature, but they voice one of humanity’s oldest needs and 
perennially recurring interests. 

The poets and dreamers are still at work. The United Nations, UNESCO, 
and a host of other man-inspired organizations devoted to the attainment of 
a better world are all proof positive that the world cannot get along without 
dreams. The pattern of life has been woven through the great traditions of 
literature, never the same, and yet never breaking with the past. Wisdom and 
manners have been much slower in attainment, so much so that one wonders 
whether the labors of the poet and the prophet have been worth what they 
have cost. The world has, after all, been changed very little since the days 
of Homer. The wars are more devastating; the intrigues are more sinister ; 
rivalries are more polite but no less deadly; lives are less circumscribed in 
time and space but no less petty. 

Were it not for the vision of life which the poet and prophet try to project 
for us, envisioning humanity purged of the commonplace, we should have little 
to lure us on. In their envisionings man comes to know himself better, senses 
the meaning of life, and probably they have had more to do than we know 
with such progress as humanity has made toward its far-off goals. 


We are amiable fools if we dream that even the best constitution in the 
world can protect our liberties while we occupy ourselves with golf, the 
movies, and pinochle. Argentina has nearly as good a constitution as ours. 
Look at Argentina . . .—Alvin Johnson in The Clock of History. 
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ray You Read 


Mary Hays Marasiek 


Tempestuous Petticoat, the Story of an Invincible Edwardian, by Clare 
Leighton, New York, Rinehart. 1947. $3.50. 


With fascinating frankness and a remarkable gift for detail Miss Leighton 
tells the story of her mother, an almost incredible lady of the Edwardian era. 

Marie Connor Leighton was a writer of sorts. She concocted romantic 
tales for eager feminine readers of the London Daily Mail and was paid hand- 
somely for her work. Her husband, who was also a writer, produced adventure 
stories for boys but did not have the earning power of his wife. 

Mrs. Leighton was submerged in romance, not only in her stories but in her 
personal life. Her vanity demanded that she have her quota of admirers. So 
certain elderly gentlemen came at more or less regular intervals to pay discreet 
court to her. The fact that her half-deaf husband was in the room at the time 
of these visits only added a note of respectability to the affairs. The reader 
will be amused and amazed by this revelation of a fantastically beautiful and 
self-centered woman, 


The Shore Dimly Seen, by Ellis Gibbs Arnall. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Coinpany. 1946. $3.00. 


More than a record of the achievements of a liberal governor of Georgia, 
this book gives the author’s spirited opinions on major current problems, south- 
ern, national, and international. It is a fearless presentation of the arguments 
which undergird his progressive ideas. 

Among the reforms which the young and capable executive was able to 
bring about were the revision of an out-of-date constitution; the restoration of 
academic freedom to intimidated state schools; and the reform of the penal 
system. 

His sound views on land conservation, on the race question, which he points 
out is basically an economic one, on monopolies, on fascism, and on making 
free enterprize work are stated in clear and forceful style. One of the most 
delightful qualities in the book is the language in which these economic and 
political questions are discussed. It is in the best tradition of American lit- 
erature. 


From the Top of the Stairs, by Gretchen Finletter. Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company. 1946. $2.50. 
With charm and humor Mrs. Finletter recounts her experiences as the 
daughter of the famous composer and conductor, Walter Damrosch. Famous 
visitors, including Ethel Barrymore, Richard Harding Davis, and the Charles 
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Dana Gibsons, could be seen by the enterprising Damrosch girls as they 
watched from the top of the stairs when their parents entertained at dinner. 

These memoirs are among the best of those that take us back to the old 
fashioned era which we are wont to call “the turn of the century.” The elo- 
cution class in Miss Spence’s school ; the occasional disruption of the household 
because of Mrs. Damrosch’s political convictions; the dawn of the jazz age; 
the adventures of the sisters as near musicians, as members of a dancing class, 
us matinee idol worshippers are quietly hilarious and wholly enjoyable. 


South of Heaven, by Lettie Rogers. New York, Random House. 1946. $2.50. 

The author, an American girl who was born and reared in China and who 
spoke Chinese before she learned English, deals in this excellent first novel 
with scenes and people she knows well. 

A childhood spent in remote Chinese towns and with Chinese companions 
brought to Judith Ward, the young American heroine, not only a knowledge 
and understanding but a deep love of her adopted people. Daughter of mis- 
sionary parents, she knew the fear, the poverty, and the beauty of the Chinese 
way of life. 

Through the influence of Christy, a young man half American and half 
Chinese, Judith learned to see even more clearly the many problems which 
confront China. The revolution of the 1920’s caught the Wards in its grip, 
and, as the forces of Chiang Kai-shek swept down upon the city where they 
were living, the novel rises to a point of high drama. 

Miss Rogers has woven into her story much of her own childhood which 
she remembers with tenderness and with delight. 


Lafcadio Hearn, by Vera McWilliams. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1946. $3.00. 


The lives of some writers are more engrossing than the books they have 
written. Time was when many readers, blest with literary awareness, knew 
the works of Lafcadio Hearn and read them with eagerness and pleasure. 
Gradually these books have been placed on a high shelf and the author’s name 
is not widely known to this generation. 

Mrs. McWilliams has brought him again to our attention in this readable 
biography. Even though you have not read his books, you will still be sympa- 
thetically concerned about the odd half-blind little man whose ill-starred per- 
sonal life is here recounted. 

Son of an Irish captain of good family and a Maltese girl of beauty, the 
future writer spent his childhood amid conflicts and family discord. He came 
to America as a penniless youth and suffered the degradations attendant upon 
poverty and also those brought on by his own difficult nature. 

The story of his slow and painful rise to literary fame, his sojourn in 
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Japan, his ultimate and almost only happiness with his Japanese wife and their 
children is told in masterly style. 


Little Wonder; or, The Reader’s Digest and How It Grew, by John 
Bainbridge. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock. 1946. $2.00. 


This lively account of the rise and luxuriant growth of an “easy reading” 
periodical is the result of a two-year study made by the author. To the recital 
of the Alger-like success of Mr. De Witt Wallace, editor and owner of the 
Digest, Mr. Bainbridge brings the gifts of both fact-finder and satirist. 


In leisurely and readable style he traces the Digest’s history from its be- 
ginning in 1922 to the present. He gives Mr. Wallace full credit for the 
originality of the idea and shows the underlying techniques on which the 
success of the venture rests. He points out, also, the wavs in which, of late 
years, the magazine has swerved from its first course and entered upon a 
career of “planting” activities. These activities have been severely criticized. 


“Planting” articles means simply that certain articles are planned and 
written in the Digest office, then published in other periodicals, and finally 
“reprinted” in the Digest. 

As the circulation of the Digest is becoming world wide, it is of interest to 
know just how such a tremendous publishing venture has achieved its almost 
fabulous growth. 








Mr. William Appleton was a tranquil, quiet man, a little proud and re- 
served ...I1 think of him as a candle in a world of neon lights.—Ellery 
Sedgwick in The Happy Profession. 











Xe OVER THE EDITOR'S DESK YE 


News or GENERAL INTEREST 





With this issue of the BULLETIN we mark once again the conclusion of 
another vigorous, fruitful year. The multitude of our activities is so great that 
we cannot properly appraise them. We know only that the fellowship and the 
high purposes of our women have spoken in vital and dynamic fashion the 
country over. We have contributed immeasurably to the crying need of the 
teaching profession in initiating many kinds of activities in the interest of 
selective recruitment. It will be impossible for years to come to evaluate the 
extent and the potential influence of the work that has been going on in this 
one field alone. If the United States succeeds in bringing into the profession 
anything like the needed number of capable young teachers, the women of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society will have been in large measure responsible. 

Only as one sees and comes into contact with the efforts that are being 
made throughout the country in our various chapter units does she sense the 
magnitude of our united efforts. One of the finest concomitants of the work 
that has been done is the increased respect for the profession among our women 
who have engaged in efforts in selective recruitment. They have by giving 
much received a return full, pressed down, and running over. Their own 
faith has been renewed. Their belief in the worth of their profession has been 
immeasurably strengthened. 

* & & 

At the San Francisco Convention last year, the Executive Secretary, among 
other recommendations, asked that the women of our Society should partici- 
pate actively in the Teachers Good-Will Service, which is under the sponsor- 
ship of the World Education Service Council. The recommendation was passed 
unanimously by the Executive Board and the assembled convention, and with- 
out further impetus, except through reminders in the News, many of our chap- 
ters set out to make their individual contributions to world friendship among 
teachers. It was particularly appropriate that the women of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, pledged to a spiritual fellowship among women teachers of 
the world, should engage in this activity. Individually and as chapter units 
they have contributed generously. In the most recent pamphlet sent out by 
the Council there is this excerpt : ‘“The members of the Teachers Guild of New 
York and the nationwide Delta Kappa Gamma Society led the way in 1946 
with hundreds upon hundreds of packages and donations.” If we have done 
nothing else during this past year, we could write it as a red letter year be- 
cause of what we have done for our fellow teachers over the seas. 

Teachers of liberated countries are now going through the difficult period 
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of reconstruction and continued deprivation. These teachers are your col- 
leagues. They need your friendship, your encouragement. They need your 
help in passing on the torch of learning to millions of children—future citizens 
of the world. 

The Teachers Good-Will Service asks your continued cooperation in send- 
ing friendship packages, letters and reports to cheer teachers in the liberated 
countries. They will ship your packages overseas in heavy steel stripped cases. 
The distribution is entrusted to competent authorities. You may ask what 
teachers need most. The Service suggests books, notebooks, pencils, writing 
materials, games, gloves, scarfs, stockings, sewing and shaving kits, toilet arti- 
cles, food packed in separate parcels, particularly canned and dehydrated foods 
(glassware is prohibited). You can earmark your parcel for the country of 
your choice, but if you have no choice it will be sent where it is needed most. 

It is important that your parcels be packed in accordance with shipping in- 
structions. They must not be more than 60 inches over all, nor heavier than 
10 pounds. A number of individual packages may be packed in large cartons, 
which should be sent to the Teachers Good-Will Service Warehouse, 35 East 
35th Street, New York 16, New York. Send to the Teachers Good-Will 
Service, 2 West 45th Street, Suite 1704, New York 19, New York, for labels 
to affix on each individual parcel. One dollar for each individual parcel should 
be inclosed to help to defray transportation costs overseas. 

It is important to remember that no package will be forwarded unless the 
label stub is returned to the office on West 45th Street with one dollar. A 
friendship letter should be attached to the package. The label should bear your 
own name or your chapter’s name and the address of the sender. The contents 
should be designated as “Food” or “Educational Kit.” 

Nothing else that we can do could demonstrate more clearly the genuine- 
ness of our desire for a real fellowship among teachers. If you have not par- 
ticipated heretofore in this splendid service, won’t you think about doing it 
now? 

a a 


The Spring number of the Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is an interesting and provocative recital! of the six-year admin- 
istration of Dr. Helen White, who is one of our own members. So many of our 
Delta Kappa Gamma women are actively interested in the work of the AAUW 
that they will find this number of the Journal particularly stimulating. Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, the General Director, who is one of our National Honorary 
members, has done a distinguished piece of work in the interests of University 
women. Her chief responsibility as coordinating and developing officer of the 
Association has kept her constantly in touch with leaders in the field of educa- 
tion, industry, women’s interests, and all types of specialized policy making 
groups. The growth of this distinguished women’s organization, under the 
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guidance of Dr. McHale and her associates, has been phenomenal and is a 
source of pride to all of us who have been interested in its progress for many 


years. 
* * * 


We are in receipt of a new number of the National Elementary Principal, 
which comes to us from the desk of Eva G. Pinkston, the Editor. Miss Pinkston 
has long been a member of the Delta Kappa Gamma Society in Washington, 
D. C., and does a splendidly vital type of work in the organization which she 
serves as executive secretary. 

This number of the National Elementa:y Principal is interesting for sev- 
eral reasons. It carries an article by John A. Hockett on “The Principal—An 
Expert in Human Relations,” and one by Laura Zirbes on “The Human 
Network.” Mabel W. Hughes, another of our distinguished honorary mem- 
bers, has written on “Helping Parents Feel the Needs of the School.” Agnes 
Samuelson, still another Delta Kappa Gamma member, has an article on “De- 
veloping Parent-Teacher Interest.” 

* * * 


The first large meeting of UNESCO was held in Philadelphia on March 
24 to 26 inclusive. The Delta Kappa Gamma Society was invited to send two 
representatives. Blanche Foster, our delightful, vigorous president in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Jessie Dotterer, a member in Quakertown, were our delegated 
representatives. You are urged to read elsewhere in this issue Miss Foster’s 
comments on this assembly. We also received an invitation to send representa- 
tives to the meeting held in Denver in May. Dr. Wutterville and others at- 
tended this significant meeting. 








People shouldn’t be required to pay money in order to vote, but I do 
believe that they should be required to pay attention—Jan Struther in A 
Pocketful of Pebbles. 
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Lest We Forget 


ALABAMA 


The Gamma chapter of Alabama reports with deep sorrow the death of 
Rizpah Fell Dudley on August 23, 1946. She had retired from active teaching 
in 1942, but was induced to return to teaching for two more years. For over 
thirty years a member of the faculty of the College for Women in Montevallo, 
Miss Dudley made a notable contribution not only in the English Department, 
but in the Laboratory Schools, to which she devoted most of her attention 
during the last years of her teaching life. Her concern for the problems of the 
community, her interest in school gardens and in public welfare work, and 
her constant participation in character building activities for young people 
made her a great teacher. 


CALIFORNIA 


Gamma chapter reports the death of Marjory Janet Stone, of Ventura, 
California, on March 20, 1947. She was a charter member of the chapter and 
active up to the time of her death. Through her efforts, the crippled children’s 
department of the County Hospital was authorized as a public school by 
President Roosevelt and named “The Franklin Delano Roosevelt School.” 
She was one of the first local directors of the Girl Scouts. 

In Santa Barbara, California, on October 28, 1946, Mrs. Muriel Edwards 
passed away. She was active in all types of civic and professional organizations, 
was a constant contributor to the making of the county curriculum, and at the 
time of her death was County Superintendent of Schools. In addition to her 
teaching, she managed an 18,000-acre ranch for the Santa Ynez Valley De- 
velopment Company, and, on the side, wrote fire insurance and sold real estate. 
She was widely known for her emphasis on racial tolerance. She was a member 
of the Delta chapter. 


COLORADO 


The Gamma chapter lost one of its outstanding members through the 
death of Mrs. Daisy Allen Johnston in Phoenix, Arizona, on February 3, 
1947. Mrs. Johnston’s memory will be kept alive by a scholarship which her 
daughter-in-law plans to establish in her name at the University of Colorado. 

Mary Lou Cage, of the Nu chapter, died in Boulder on November 16, 
1946. She was a charter member of the chapter and had been consistent in 
her support of chapter activities. 

In Monrovia, California, Bertha McLain, of the Omicron chapter, died 
on July 14, 1946. She was a charter member of the chapter and served as 
president. For a time she was County Superintendent of Schools. 
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The Rho chapter suffered a great loss in the death of Mrs. Mary Belle 
Michael of Colorado Springs, who died on February 13, 1947. Mrs. Michael 
had been Program Chairman for two years and President of the chapter for 
the past year. For the last ten years she had been high school supervisor in the 
office of the county superintendent of schools. 


CONNECTICUT 


Mrs. Helen R. Finley, of the Delta chapter, died in New York City on 
March 16, 1947. At the time of her death she was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation. 

In her eighty-sixth year, Dr. Marian Parker Whitney, of New Haven, 
died in that city. She took an active interest in her Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bership, frequently attended meetings, and was a challenge to many young 
women in her indefatigable work for greater opportunities for women. She 
was long time professor of German in Vassar College. was a trustee for the 
Connecticut College for Women, and was the author and editor of modern 
language texts. 


ILLINOIS 


The Omicron chapter was deprived of one of its outstanding members by 
the death of Elizabeth A. Bowers of Ottawa. Miss Bowers was in charge of 
the chapter history and the scrapbook, had been a primary teacher in Ottawa 
for many years, and was a primary supervisor several years before she retired. 
She was widely in demand as a speaker at teachers’ institutes and professional 
meetings. 

Doris Bruton, also of the Omicron chapter, died in Princeton, Illinois, on 
March 27, 1947. She had been a member of the organization since December 
9, 1939. 

The Alpha Delta chapter lost an outstanding member when Lydia Pohl, 
of Chicago, died on April 26, 1946. Widely known as an artist, Miss Pohl’s 
work was exhibited many times and won several prizes. She was adept in 
rousing the genuine interest of young people in creative expression. A scholar- 
ship foundation has been developed as a memorial to her. 


INDIANA 


For forty-eight years Floro Torrence, of Indianapolis, Indiana, devoted her 
efforts to the supervision of teachers. She was active in the preparation of 
curricular materials, in writing manuals for reading books, and was one of 
the founders of the National Primary Education Association, which later 
became the Association for Childhood Education. Her voluntary services in- 
cluded active work in the Red Cross, the USO, the Community Fund, and 
the promotion of interest in the Symphony Orchestra. Miss Torrence was a 
member of the Beta chapter. 
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In Bedford, Georgia Mitchusson passed away on March 29, 1947. Miss 
Mitchusson was an outstanding teacher of English in the Bedford High 
School. She was a member of the Omicron chapter. 


IOWA 


On December 5, 1946, Viola E. Knoche, a good and faithful member of 
the Iota chapter, passed away. She was initiated on December 11, 1943. 


KANSAS 


Many of those who have attended National Conventions will miss the 
presence of Mrs. Pearl Cruise Hulen, who died in Belton, Missouri, February 
25, 1947. She was a life member of Alpha chapter and had served as the first 
chapter treasurer and as state treasurer. She had been a member of the Na- 
tional Program and the National Nominating Committees. Not only active 
in chapter work, she assisted in the organization of many of the Kansas chap- 
ters. Educated at the University of Iowa, Mrs. Hulen spent a number of 
years of her professional life in the public schools and colleges of Iowa. In 
1927 she came to the Fort Hays State College and remained in the Department 
of Education there until her retirement in 1945. She was active in a number 
of other civic and professional organizations. Loved and esteemed by her col- 
leagues and students and fellow members of Delta Kappa Gamma, Mrs. 
Hulen’s memory will long be an inspiration. 

The Eta chapter reports the death of Maggie L. Jeffrey on March 7, 1947. 
She was the chairman of the chapter social committee, and at the time of her 
death was the teacher of Home Economics and supervisor of the cafeteria at 
the Manhattan High School. 

Miss Gertrude May, of the Eta chapter, died on February 4, 1947. She 
had taught for thirty-nine years in the primary grades and in educational 
circles was recognized throughout the state as a leader in her field. The library 
at the Eugene Field elementary school is named in her honor. Loved by her 
pupils and colleagues, Gertrude May will long be’remembered as a great 
inspiration. 

KENTUCKY 

Ethel M. Lovell, of the Alpha chapter in Louisville, passed away on No- 
vember 19, 1946. She was a wonderful 'eader, clear thinker, and a person of 
beautiful influence. Her outstanding contribution was in vocational education, 
and it was she who was responsible for the establishment and growth of trade 
education in Louisville. She was said to be the only woman principal of a 
co-educational trade school in the United States. 


LOUISIANA 


A charter member of the Alpha chapter, Olivia Hentz, of New Orleans, 
died on March 2, 1947. She had been a member of the organization for ten 
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years, and was one of the first college dietitians to hold membership in the 
National Dietitians Association. Miss Hentz was credited with doing a great 
deal to raise the quality of food services in the dining rooms of the college. 


MINNESOTA 
An outstanding kindergarten teacher in Duluth for many years, Alta M. 
Owens died on February 21, 1947. She was an honorary member of the Beta 
chapter and contributed vigorously to the work of the Research and Pioneer 
Women Committees. 


MISSOURI 
Susan Haswell, of the Gamma chapter, died on November 22, 1946, in 
Joplin. She was a charter member of the chapter and for ten years served as 
treasurer. For twenty-six years she had been a teacher in high schools, and was 
Dean of Women at the Lexington College for Women, Lexington, Missouri, 
and at the Southwest Baptist College in Bolivar, Missouri. 


MONTANA 
Minnie P. Elliott, of Missoula, Montana, died in Rochester, Minnesota, 
on December 27, 1946. She was a founder and state member in Montana and 
at the time of her death was an instructor in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools in Science and Mathematics. 


NEBRASKA 

Alpha chapter lost an outstanding member in the death of Mrs. Lucille 
Williams Bachman, who died on June 18, 1946, in York. She had been a mem- 
ber of the Society for ten years. At the time of her death she was Dean of 
Women at York College. 

Gamma chapter reports the death of Marie Overturf, of Grand Island, 
Nebraska, on August 20, 1946. She was active in many civic organizations, 
and had been a member of the Society since 1938. 

Emelia V. Pearson, of the Delta chapter in Omaha, died on December 30, 
1946. She was an honorary member who served the Delta chapter capably, 
especially during the early months of its history. Before her retirement, she 
was a beloved elementary school principal. She was very active in the work of 
the First Congregational Church. 


NEW MEXICO 
Mrs. Maud Trevarrow, of the Epsilon chapter, died in Los Angeles, 
California, on October 22, 1946. She was a charter member of the chapter, 
served as a chapter officer, as chairman of various committees, and was con- 
sidered one of New Mexico’s outstanding teachers. 


NEW YORK 
Abbie Louise Day, a state member of the Pi organization, passed away in 
Ossining, New York, in January, 1947. Until four years ago, she taught in the 
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Jamaica Teachers’ College on Long Island. Miss Day had a distinguished 
reputation as an educator of teachers and had taught at the Universities of 
Chicago, California, and Minnesota. 

In Stamford, Connecticut, on March 14, 1947, Edith Hartley, of the 
Gamma chapter, passed away. She was an active, loyal member of the chapter 
and had served as chairman of the Pioneer Women Committee. At the time 
of her death she was Principal of School No. 23 in Yonkers. 

In Greene, New York, Margaret Elizabeth Henninge, of White Plains, 
died on March 27, 1947. She was widely known for her community and civic 
work and had been an active member of the Society until her failing health 
two years ago interrupted her work. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


On March 4, 1947, Miss Elizabeth Louise McLaughlin, of the Epsilon 
chapter, passed away. She was initiated into the organization in 1940, and 
since that time had served as vice-president of the chapter and as a member of 
several committees. In 1931 Miss McLaughlin received her B. A. Degree 
from Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, and in 1939 she re- 
ceived her Master’s degree from Columbia University. She was very active 
in civic and professional organizations. At the time of her death she was a 
teacher in the Florida State College for Women in Tallahassee. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Delta chapter reported a memorial service for Laura B. Sanderson, 
who died in January of last year. Miss Sanderson was regarded as a pioneer 
teacher who worked indefatigably for better educational standards. She was 
county superintendent for many years and assistant in the State Department 
of Public Instruction. She was a member of the North Dakota State Legisla- 
ture and later became a member of the State Board of Administration in 
charge of educational and penal institutions. She was also State Purchasing 
Agent for all the state institutions. She was widely known for her vigorous 
part in social and civic affairs. 


OHIO 


In Lyndhurst, Ohio, Margaret M. Barker, of the Sigma chapter, died on 
December 27, 1946. She was initiated in 1939 and was chairman of the 
Initiation Committee for two years. Miss Barker was recognized by adminis- 
trators and teachers alike as possessing outstanding qualifications as a teacher. 
Herself an excellent teacher, she helped many parents understand their chil- 
dren better, because she knew how children learn and grow. 

Mrs. John W. Galbreath, of Columbus, Ohio, died in that city on Novem- 
ber 12, 1946. Mrs. Galbreath was active in a number of civic and social organ- 
izations. She had traveled extensively and was known as an excellent speaker. 
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Gamma chapter has lost not only a distinguished honorary member, but an 
intensely interesting person. 

Mrs. Mildred Thomas Brookhart, of the Tau chapter, died on February 
21, 1947, in St. Luke’s Hospital in Cleveland. She had been for twenty-seven 
years a teacher at the Laurel School, and at the time of her death was head of 
the volunteer workers at St. Luke’s Hospital. 

The Alpha Mu chapter reports the death of Mary Gill of Toronto. Miss 
Gill died in Marysville on November 2, 1946. She was a splendid member of 
the Society and an inspiration to all chapter members who worked with her. 
She was a school librarian in the Toronto Schools. 

Florence Leas died on December 16, 1946, in Columbus, Ohio. She was 
a charter member of the Iota chapter, and had served it as president for three 
years and as treasurer for two. She was an inspiration to all who knew her. 


OKLAHOMA 
On February 17, 1947, at the Wichita, Kansas, hospital, Miss Alma Ratz- 
laff, a member of the Kappa chapter of Oklahoma, died. She had not been 
active in the chapter because she contracted an incurable illness shortly after 
her initiation. She was widely known and was a teacher for twenty-six years. 
She was also active in a number of civic organizations. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Ula W. Echols, a member of Alpha chapter, died at the home of 
her sister in Omaha, Nebraska, on December 6, 1946. She was widely known 
for the organization and development of children’s school libraries. She was 
an author of children’s books and was a teacher-librarian at Girard College in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


TENNESSEE 


The Alpha chapter records the death of Gertrude Wright Andrews on 
February 25, 1947. A woman of great personal charm, quiet strength and 
gracious manner, Mrs. Andrews raised the standards of education and religion 

_in Chattanooga. Her chapter mourns her passing. 

On April 20, 1946, the Alpha chapter lost Miss Fan Howard. One of 
the chapter’s most beloved members, Miss Howard was filled with a zest for 
living and possessed of an unusual poise. Easily the life of any social gathering, 
she had an unusual gift of mimicry and an unfailing sense of humor. Her loyalty 
to her friends, her devotion to her parents, and her faithfulness in her church 
work were widely recognized. Her fellow members of Alpha chapter pay 
tribute to a gracious spirit, an able school administrator, and a loyal friend. 


TEXAS 


Emma G. Reese passed away on December 8, 1946. She was initiated into 
Beta chapter in 1933 and served as treasurer from 1942 to 1946. She was 
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head teacher of the Burnet School in San Antonio, and was active in profes- 
sional and civic organizations. 

Maud Robinson, of Gonzales, died in that city on December 20, 1946. 
She was a charter member of the Beta chapter and was initiated in 1929. She 
was responsible for bringing many fine members into the organization. She was 
one of the leaders of the San Antonio Teachers’ Council. 

On November 4, 1946, in San Antonio, Ruth Coit, of the Beta chapter, 
died. Miss Coit’s sterling character and Christian life were a constant inspira- 
tion to the fellow members of her chapter. She was active in all sorts of civic 
and social work. 

On August 5, 1946, Mary Jewell Bratton, of Dallas, Texas, passed away. 
Miss Bratton was a member of the Epsilon chapter. 

The Eta chapter records the death of Gertrude Baldwin, of Beaumont, 
Texas. Initiated in 1930, Miss Baldwin served on various committees, was the 
Eta chapter historian and its treasurer. Her special contribution was in the 
Americanization of Mexican immigrants. 

The Rho chapter has lost an outstanding and faithful member in the 
death of Lucile Weber, who died on October 20, 1946, in Donna, Texas. Miss 
Weber was a faithful attendant at all meetings and was especially active 
in AAUW work. 

In Sherman, Texas, Mrs. Lillian Fox Root, of the Chi chapter, died on 
February 6, 1947. For twenty-one years she had taught in the Washington 
Elementary School, but retired in 1940. She was a well-known teacher of 
history. 

Miss Drury Featherston, of the Alpha Gamma chapter, passed away in 
Lillian, Texas, on December 11, 1946. She was initiated in 1932. 

The Alpha Mu chapter has lost a splendid honorary member in the death 
of Miss Julia O’Brien of Brownsville. Miss O’Brien was one of the first 
organizers of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs in Texas. She did a 
large amount of civic work and was instrumental in helping to secure deep 
water transportation for the Rio Grande Valley. She served as Brownsville’s 
postmistress from 1942 until her death. 

Gladys Hall Mitchell, of Levelland, died on November 23, 1946, in Lub- 
bock, Texas. Because of her illness, which began shortly after her initiation, 
Miss Mitchell had never been very active in chapter activities. She was a mem- 
ber of Alpha Sigma chapter. 

Mrs. Frances Payne Zachry, of the Beta Zeta chapter, died in San Antonio, 
Texas, on March 26, 1947. She had retired from teaching in 1944 because 
of ill health. She had sustained an accident which left her badly crippled and 
partially paralyzed. This prevented her from being active in chapter work, 
but to the day of her death she was interested in the activities of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society and very proud of her membership. 
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The Beta Iota chapter of Alpine records the passing of Mrs. Greenleaf 
Fisk. Initiated as an honorary member in 1943, Mrs. Fisk was active in the 
organization and appreciative of its fellowship. 

The Beta Omicron chapter lost a fine member when Ann Stallings, of 
Houston, died on January 24, 1947. She had been initiated into the Gamma 
Epsilon chapter but later transferred. Her master’s thesis on children’s litera- 
ture was regarded as a significant contribution. 

Mae Tilly, of the Beta Omicron chapter, died in Houston, Texas, on 
November 6, 1946. She was initiated in 1938 into the Alpha Phi chapter 
from which she was later transferred. 

Mrs. Mae Reagan, of Cisco, Texas, died there on December 13, 1946. 
She was a member of the Beta Upsilon chapter. Initiated in 1940, she became 
an invalid a short time after becoming a member. She had been active in the 
Texas Federated Women’s Clubs, had held nearly every possible office, and 
had contributed much to the education of children and adults. 

Miss Mabel Hare died in Wichita Falls, Texas, on April 7, 1947. She was 
initiated in 1939 in the Gamma Kappa chapter. She served as chairman of the 
Program Committee and on the Committee on Legislation. A widely known 
lecturer, Miss Hare was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and spoke four foreign 
languages. 

Mrs. Nell Chism Ross, of Pecos, Texas, died at her home there on August 
29, 1946. She had been initiated in 1944 into the Gamma Mu chapter. 


WASHINGTON 


Frances Cochel Solibakke died in Bellingham on August 29, 1946. She 
was initieced a member of the Lambda chapter in 1941. She had been a mem- 
ber and chairman of the Music, Program, Legislation, and Equal Opportuni- 
ties Committees. She was active in a number of professional organizations and 
interested in civic organizations and in church work. 
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The Delta Kappa Gamma billfold is made in bright red morocco grain leather in the 
new larger size for the active professional woman. Includes bill compartment, 
window pocket, two leather pockets with leather folders, and features large change 
purse on outside back. Tab fastener for security. 


691-47 Red Morocco Sheepskin, Greek letters gold stamped on front...... $5.25* 
*20% Federal Tax and any state tax must be added to this price. 


ORDER YOUR GIFTS NOW FROM THE 
1947 BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 


Features personal jewelry which may be mounted with your Delta Kappa Gamma 
crest—bracelets, rings, lapel pins, billfolds, wedding gifts, baby gifts. 
Mail post card for free copy 


OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


RED BOUND BIBLE . . . words “Delta Kappa Gamma” and chapter name (as 
Alpha Chapter, Illinois) gold stamped lower right. Price $4.50 plus 25¢ postage. 
Official Delta Kappa Gamma Scarf—Limited Supply—$28.50 Prepaid. 


Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 
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